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PREFACE 


Tue standpoint of this book is individual 
and local—that of personal experience gained 
in the heart of a great democratic com- 
munity. My interest in the main subject 
discussed in it is predominantly practical. 
What concerns me is not the solution of 
an academic problem but the satisfaction 
of the personal and social needs of living 
men with whom I have been brought into 
intimate daily contact. But these men are 
representative. A presentation of Christianity 
which they recognise as providing them with 
the inspiration and guidance they seek is 
likely to secure similar recognition from the 
class to which they belong, and thus to 
establish vital relations with the organised 
movement to which that class has, as a whole, 
committed itself. No presentation, however 
logically coherent and theologically correct, 
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which fails to satisfy this condition can meet 
the requirements of the situation with which we 
are confronted in twentieth century England. 
But it is no longer possible to regard this 
situation from a local or even a national stand- 
point. The momentous train of events which 
has been set in motion since the following 
pages were written has broadened it out into 
one in which the whole future of European 
civilisation is seen to be involved. The war in 
which we are engaged is a war between prin- 
ciples: between the democratic principle on 
the one hand, and that of brute force, embodied 
in an aggressive and unscrupulous system of 
militarism, on the other. The recognition that 
this is so accounts for the unprecedented unan- 
imity and determination with which the whole 
British Empire has embarked upon a struggle 
which will tax all its resources to bring to a 
successful conclusion. We have become con- 
scious that far more than material prosperity 
or race prestige is at stake. That what we are 
contending for is the right to maintain the 
spiritual heritage of freedom and justice and 
humanity which our forefathers have won for 
us, to pass it on to our children enriched and 
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enlarged, and gradually to make it the common 
heritage of the human race. 

This consciousness as it becomes clearer will 
be found, I think, to dispose men towards the 
recognition of certain facts which have an 
important bearing on the questions discussed 
in this book. 

In the first place there is the fact that the 
prevalence of the militarist spirit in the German 
nation has synchronised with the weakening 
of the hold of Christianity on its intellectual 
and social life, and that this spirit has been 
fostered and justified by teachings which 
repudiate the whole Christian ideal and the 
essential principles of Christian morality. No 
one who has even a superficial acquaintance 
with the writings of Nietzsche and Treitschke 
and their school will demur to this statement. 
Doubtless the name of God is still used in 
official German documents and royal proclama- 
tions, often with unpleasing frequency. But 
the conception connoted is something quite 
different from that of the all-nghteous, all- 
mercifulg Being to whom Christians render 
allegiance. It seems rather to alternate between 
that of an obsequious Court Chaplain always 
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ready to bless the projects of his patrons, and 
that of the old Teutonic War God, whom Christ 
dethroned, but who, decked out in modern 
guise, seems to be reasserting his prerogatives 
once more. This is a very significant fact. 
Just in proportion as it forces men to recognise 
the essential antagonism between Christianity 
and autocratic militarism, will it dispose them 
to recognise how closely it is intertwined with 
all that is best in the modern democratic move- 
ment. It provides by implication a striking 
confirmation of the contention that that move- 
ment is not merely compatible with Christian 
beliefs and standards, but that it is their direct 
outcome, and cannot maintain itself apart 
from the intellectual and social background 
provided by them. 

A second fact which arrests attention is the 
proved incapacity of the German form of 
Protestantism to withstand a movement sub- 
versive not merely of the theological beliefs of 
the Christian religion, but of its fundamental 
ethical positions. Doubtless in every Euro- 
pean country an anti-Christian movement has 
arisen, and has attracted a greater or less 
measure of support, But however great the 
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hostility of its exponents to the theological 
beliefs of Christianity, and the ecclesiastical 
institutions or devotional practices expressive 
of them, they have as a rule left unquestioned 
its fundamental moral teaching. Open attacks 
on this teaching have been uncommon, and 
when made have been met by the opposition 
not merely of orthodox Christians but of the 
great majority of educated thinkers, however 
“liberal”? in their theological views. But 
this has not been the attitude of the educated 
classes in Germany during the present crisis. 
No voice of protest has been raised against 
action altogether inconsistent with the elemen- 
tary principles of Christian morality. On the 
contrary, this action has, so far as we know, 
been met with practically unanimous approval. 
The most astonishing instance of this approval 
is that contained in the manifesto recently 
issued by a number of leading German 
theologians. However great allowance we 
make for the influence of patriotic feeling, fed 
by incorrect or imperfect information, it is 
impossible for an English Christian to read 
that manifesto without experiencing a feeling 
of moral bewilderment. This feeling becomes 
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intensified if we try to visualise what would 
have happened had the positions been reversed, 
and had a similar situation arisen in our own 
country. Suppose that the English State had 
deliberately repudiated a solemn treaty obliga- 
tion, in the observance of which our national 
honour was intimately involved, and that the 
sequel had been the invasion of a neutral 
and inoffensive little country, the wholesale 
slaughter of its inhabitants, and the devasta- 
tion of its villages and towns and _ historic 
edifices. Suppose that our political leaders 
had openly defended this breach of faith by 
the plea that moral considerations are of no 
account when important material interests are 
at stake, and that our military leaders had 
openly identified themselves with a policy of 
terrorism enforced by systematic ferocity and 
brutality. Suppose that this or anything like 
this had happened, is it conceivable that the 
leaders of religious thought here in England 
would have condoned such action, or publicly 
vindicated it ? They might have considered 
it their patriotic duty to remain silent for a 
time, but there is no doubt at all that the 
religious conscience of the country would have 
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been profoundly stirred, and sooner or later 
would have found expression in an outburst 
of indignant protest. The fact that the reli- 
gious conscience of Germany has experienced 
no such shock, that it has showed itself not 
merely quiescent but complacent, cannot but 
cause grave misgivings as to the principles on 
which it acts, and the auspices under which it 
has been trained. 

The question thus suggested is a far-reaching 
one, calling for careful investigation. But 
there can be little doubt as to the general 
character of the answer to it implied in the 
conception of Christianity unfolded in this 
book. If the Christian life is “ the life of duty 
doing expressed in its highest terms,” then 
the Lutheran interpretation of Christianity is 
fundamentally unsound. The moral principle 
is an authoritative principle and a social 
principle. Conscience demands obedience in 
authoritative terms, and its laws hold good 
not merely for individual men but for all men. 
Acknowledgment of its supremacy carries with 
it that of social dependence, and renders 
isolated individualism impossible. The out- 
look of a man who makes this acknowledgment 
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is that of a member of a social organism—the 
corporate expression of laws of universal 
validity and of the authority with which these 
laws are invested. But the outlook of Luther- 
anism is quite different from this. Luther 
rejected the authority of the historical Christian 
society, and attempted to rebuild Christianity 
on the basis of solifidianism. The religious 
movement thus inaugurated was only inciden- 
tally and subordinately an ethical movement. 
It would have proved impotent as a moral and 
social force had it not been supported by the 
external authority of the State, with which it 
at once established intimate relations. But 
the absence of any inner authoritative principle 
has proved fatal to its maintenance. The 
same kind of considerations which led Luther 
to repudiate the historical Christian Church led 
his successors to repudiate the historical Chris- 
tian revelation, and have gradually resulted in 
attenuating German Christianity into a system 
of sentimentalism or intellectualism. Such a 
system is quite powerless to resist the non- 
moral forces of human nature, especially at a 
time when these forces were strengthened by 
the influence of great material prosperity, and 
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by the pressure of an ambitious State Policy. 
The fine-drawn speculations of idealist philoso- 
phers and theologians were of little avail when 
confronted with the full-blooded materialism 
of Nietzsche and his school. In the teaching 
of this school the ruling military caste have 
found the justification for their unscrupulous 
methods and high-handed designs, and the 
idealists themselves have furnished the final 
proof of the moral impotence of their idealism 
by entering the lists as champions of their 
practical conduct of affairs." 

This war is likely to have a third conse- 
quence of far-reaching importance. It is likely 
to bring the nations of Western Hurope into 
much more intimate contact than heretofore 
with Russia, and all that Russia stands for. 
We shall have to deal with Russia, not merely 
politically, but also intellectually and socially 
and spiritually. Her influence is likely to be 
powerful, if not dominating. But if we are to 


1 These strictures, it may be noticed in passing, do not 
apply to the other main form of Continental Protestantism. 
Calvinism shifted the basis of religious authority, but it 
strongly maintained its principle and applied it through the 
medium of newly devised ecclesiastical organisations claiming 
no small measure of control over their members. 
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deal with her we shall have to understand her, 
and such understanding is impossible if we 
leave her religion out of account. For Russia 
is a profoundly religious nation: perhaps 
the most religious nation in the world. The 
masses of her people live in the religious 
atmosphere, and are dominated by the religious 
spirit. If we are to establish such inner rela- 
tions with them as will enable us to give them 
what we have to give, and to receive from 
them what they have to bestow, we must have 
a sympathetic understanding of their religious 
ideals and modes of thought and feeling, and 
they of ours. It is possible that the Anglican 
Church may have an important part to play 
in the effort to establish this understanding. 
The main streams of religious development in 
the West have carved out for themselves chan- 
nels diverse from those which it has followed in 
the Kast. The extravagant claims of Roman 
ecclesiasticism, and the narrow rationalism of 
Roman theology, are abhorrent to the orthodox 
Church. Protestantism it repudiates because 
of its unhistorical position, and its prevalent 
tendency to sentimentalism or intellectualism, 
But between it and the Anglican Church 
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relations of mutual interest and cordiality 
have been established and have tended to 
strengthen of recent years. This tendency is 
not fortuitous. It is the outcome of certain 
affinities between the standards and outlook 
and logic of interpretation of the two Churches 
the nature and extent of which will form an 
important subject for investigation in the im- 
mediate future. It may be worth while to glance 
briefly at two of the most obvious of these. 

In the first place then Anglicanism is 
differentiated from Protestantism by its unre- 
served acceptance of “ the faith once delivered 
to the saints” as summarised in the Catholic 
Creeds, and by its maintenance of the principle 
of historical continuity in its institutional and 
intellectual life. In these respects the theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical position of the Angli- 
can Church is practically identical with that 
of its Eastern neighbour. Its official ministry 
is of the same Apostolic origin, and if its insis- 
tence on orthodox belief is in practice less 
strenuous, it has never by any authoritative 
action questioned the necessity of such belief 
as a condition of Church membership. 

A second and still more important affinity 
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between the Churches can, I think, be found in 
their attitude towards the question of theo- 
logical interpretation and development. The 
orthodox Church has never accepted the 
Roman conception of theology as consisting 
of an accumulating mass of doctrinal decisions 
all claiming to be invested with infallible 
authority. Its insistence on orthodoxy is 
not incompatible with the claim of freedom of 
interpretation in accordance with the needs of 
each successive age. It is true indeed that it 
has hitherto made little use of this freedom. 
But it has never by any authoritative act 
abdicated the right to exercise it. Its funda- 
mental position in this respect is potentially 
the same as that of Anglicanism, and the 
expectation is not an extravagant one that 
increased intercourse between the Churches 
may help to transform this potentiality into 
an actuality. If this expectation were realised 
great results might follow. The Anglo-Saxon 
and Russian races seem destined to share the 
leadership of the world’s civilised progress. 
The combination of their religious resources 
in a movement which, while in essential 
continuity with the historic Christian move- 
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ment of the past, was in vital touch with the 
needs of the present and the claims of the 
future, would be an event of far-reaching 
importance in man’s religious history. The 
prevalence of such a movement would mean 
a marked advance towards the realisation of 
the ideal of the establishment of Christ’s 
Kingdom among men. 

A great opportunity may be offered to the 
Anglican Church in the immediate future, 
but if it is to achieve the possibilities contained 
in it, it must itself make due use of the liberty 
which it has preserved. It must be able to 
give an account of its own aims and principles 
and ideals in the language of twentieth century 
English life before it can hope to make good 
its claim of capacity to contribute something 
of religious value to the development of 
twentieth century Russian life. Thus the 
process of reinterpretation advocated in the 
following pages as a necessary condition of 
home effectiveness, is equally necessary when 
placed in a wider context, and viewed in rela- 
tion to the world mission which the Anglican 
Church may before long be called to discharge. 


W. Hz. C. 
November, 1914. b 
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DEMOCRACY & CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


I 


THE CHURCH AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
MOVEMENT 


WHat are we to make of the rift which has 
opened out between the Church and the 
working classes in this country? Of its 
existence and extent no one who has worked as 
a clergyman in any of our great cities, and who 
has thus acquired some inside knowledge of 
the life there, can have any doubt. The fact 
that only a small proportion of working men 
are regular attendants at any place of religious 
worship, and that a still smaller proportion are 
attached members of any religious body, is 
in itself significant. Even more significant is 
the prevalent attitude of working class leaders 
towards the Church. They are seldom un- 
: B 
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friendly, their personal relationships with 
clergymen and other leading Churchmen are 
often of a cordial character, but for the most 
part they seem to regard the projects and 
policies to which they are committed as lying 
outside the province of Church activity, matters 
with which Churchmen, as such, are not con- 
cerned. Their tacit assumption seems to be 
that the organised Christian movement and 
that of organised democracy move on different 
planes and embody separate and independent 
alms. 

No one who studies these movements can 
acquiesce in such an assumption. They touch 
at innumerable points, they cover to a large 
extent the same ground. They cannot per- 
manently maintain an attitude of mutual 
indifference. This must sooner or later be 
exchanged for one of conscious co-operation, 
or of open antagonism. Such antagonism, 
as we know, already exists in other countries, 
and the influences which have given rise to it 
are asserting themselves in this country, though 
as yet in a mitigated degree. In this connec- 
tion there is one fact which calls for special 
notice. Hitherto the leaders of the working 
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class movement have been for the most part 
men of religious antecedents and attachments 
of some kind. They have come into it from 
the outside, and have brought with them reli- 
gious predilections and sympathies formed 
elsewhere. This, however, is not likely to be 
the case, to at all the same extent, with their 
successors. The young men who are now 
coming to the front have, as a rule, grown up 
inside the movement itself, and are saturated 
with its spirit. Its affairs have become to 
them an all absorbing interest, which in many 
cases seems to have pushed religion out of 
their lives, and to some extent to have taken 
its place. No one who has been a frequent 
attendant at Socialist or Labour meetings can 
fail to have received this impression. The 
atmosphere at such meetings is not seldom 
that of a revivalist gathering. One hears 
speaker after speaker getting up and advo- 
cating his projects with all the fervour of an 
earnest mission preacher. Something akin to 
religious enthusiasm is there, but the ideals 
which arouse it seem mainly to be of a material 
kind, and to have little or no relation to the 
moral and spiritual side of man’s nature. We 
B 2 
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shall be told that this is only a passing phase, 
the outcome of the economic situation in which 
we are involved, of the fact that the exist- 
ing order of society condemns huge masses 
of people to live under conditions which 
deprive them of the possibility of health of 
body or soul or mind. So long as this is 
the case it is inevitable that the attention of 
the classes chiefly affected should be concen- 
trated on the improvement of these conditions, 
and that projects of betterment of a merely 
material kind—better food, and wages, and 
houses, and shorter hours of employment, 
and such like—should hold the field. These 
evils must be righted before we can expect to 
get any widespread response to higher claims. 
But once they are righted, once the mass of 
men are given fair opportunities of living as 
men, their religious needs will reassert them- 
selves, and demand their due satisfaction. 
This may be true, it probably is true. But 
we have to remember that the struggle to 
obtain such opportunities is bound to be acute 
and widespread and long protracted, and that 
while it is going on there is no slight danger of 
those who are absorbed in it becoming per- 
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manently alienated from the Christian religion, 
and the institutions which embody it. It 
cannot be taken as a matter of course that a 
religious revival, when it comes, will be a 
Christian revival. That is a point which needs 
emphatic statement. The democratic move- 
ment seems destined for good or ill to dominate 
the development of Western civilisation during 
the oncoming century. Its chief concern at 
present is with problems of social and econo- 
mical readjustment. But it is pregnant with 
results which extend far beyond these. It is 
profoundly affecting men’s intellectual and 
spiritual outlook. Under its influence the old 
order is rapidly changing, traditional beliefs 
and attachments are becoming weaker every 
day, Christianity itself is being placed on its 
trial, not merely its theological doctrines, but 
also its moral standards and ideals. It is 
not an alarmist anticipation, it is that of many 
men of wide outlook and sober judgment, that 
the day may come when these standards and 
ideals will no longer find a place among the 
main formative forces of our social and 
political life. 

The situation which is opening out on us is 
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one which claims the serious attention of 
Churchmen. It is urgently important that we 
should consider carefully how we stand with 
regard to it. An attitude of aloofness may 
entail disastrous consequences. It is dis- 
quieting to find how prevalent this attitude 
is. Itis hardly too much to say that the mass 
of Churchmen, even of earnest and active 
Churchmen, seem as yet hardly to be aware 
that they are face to face with an emergency 
in the context of which the matters which 
absorb their chief interest, their parochial 
projects, and devotional observances, and 
minor ecclesiastical controversies, sink into 
comparative insignificance. 

Narrowness of outlook does not, however, 
wholly account for this attitude. Those who 
adopt it sometimes do so consciously and 
deliberately. Churchmen as such, they will 
tell us, are not concerned with the march of 
events in the secular world. Their concern 
is with the spiritual life, with ministering to 
its needs and developing its activities. The 
Gospel of Christ contains no specific social 
message. The Church, the guardian and 
exponent of that Gospel, has no direct con- 
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tribution to make to the effort for men’s 
material betterment. Her business is to help 
them to save their souls. She belongs to the 
supernatural order, with the mundane order 
her relationship is but temporary and external. 
All she can rightly ask from it is freedom for 
the exercise of her soul-saving activities. She 
cannot without grave risk of spiritual deteri- 
oration become entangled with the conflicts 
which are being waged there. 

I cannot pause to discuss the point of view 
thus indicated. It is one which deserves 
careful and respectful consideration. It is 
that of many deeply religious minded men. 
All I can say with regard to it is that though 
it is quite compatible with strong religious 
convictions of a certain type, it is difficult to 
reconcile it with those of the Christian type. 
To my own mind it is inconceivable how a 
religion like Christianity which presents God 
to us as revealing Himself under the forms of 
sense and time, and using these forms for the 
expression of His activities, can be interpreted 
in this way. If the doctrine of the Incarnation 
means anything, it must mean that God in 
the person of Jesus Christ declares His purpose 
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to be the restoration of all things to Himself : 
of the outer relationships which bind man to 
the world of nature and his fellow-men, as 
well as those inner relationships of spiritual 
communion through which he becomes con- 
scious of the Divine Presence in his soul. 
Those who agree that the Church has a 
social message, and that it is her primary 
function to secure its acceptance, are by no 
means agreed as to its content, or its bearing 
on the modern social movement. Some are 
disposed to regard that movement as pre- 
dominantly anti-Christian in principle and 
aim, and the era which is opening out on us as 
one in which the Church will have to hold her 
own against powerful hostile tendencies. But 
the Church, they will tell us, is eternal, these 
tendencies are transient. If her children are 
true to her she will emerge from her trial 
strengthened and purified. But she must 
entrench herself within her traditional strong- 
holds, and if necessary strengthen herself by 
alliance with those classes and interests which 
are averse to change. It is her part to pass 
on to future generations the treasures of truth 
which have been committed to her care, 
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unsullied and undiminished. The oncoming 
storm may destroy some of her outworks, but 
it cannot affect her main structure. This 
is founded on the eternal rock, and against 
it the waves of human movements beat in 
vain. They come and go, but she remains 
steadfast and immovable, the authorised 
witness to God, the ground and pillar of 
the faith. 

Views of this kind are usually called ob- 
scurantist and retrogressive by those who do 
not agree with them. But they can be 
expressed in terms which are by no means 
obscure, and retrogression is not necessarily 
movement in a wrong direction. A man who 
recedes from the edge of a precipice moves 
towards safety, and away from destruction. 
They are indeed the only views possible for 
men who see in the modern democratic move- 
ment nothing more than an uprising of those 
selfish and subversive forces with which the 
Church at every stage of her history has had 
to contend. One may disagree with them, 
but the faith and courage of those who are 
not afraid to declare and act upon them cannot 
but compel respect. One cannot help, for 
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instance, admiring the manner in which the 
present Pope,'a man of unswerving faith and 
spotless integrity, seems willing to throw him- 
self, and the organisation which he controls, 
against the dominant intellectual and social 
tendencies of the times, not evading the issue, 
apparently careless of results, apparently 
willing to see the Church reduced to the level 
of a persecuted sect in countries where her 
influence was once supreme, rather than make 
any compromise or mitigate any claim. Men 
of this type, and they include among their 
number some well-informed English Church- 
men, have to be taken into account; they 
cannot be disposed of by an epithet. 

But I think it is true to say that an in- 
creasing number of able and active minded 
Churchmen have formed or are forming, a 
very different estimate of the democratic 
movement. Many of them are disposed to 
regard it with very sympathetic eyes, and to 


! Since these words were written Pius X has died and his 
successor is credited with somewhat more liberal tendencies. 
Time will show how far this is the case, and how far, if 
such tendencies exist, they can assert themselves against 
those by which the whole Papal system has hitherto been 
dominated. 
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welcome it as a direct outcome of the Christian 
movement, a normal and perhaps necessary 
expression of the Christian spirit. Its main 
principle, they will tell us, so far from being 
antagonistic to that of Christianity is derived 
from it, and dependent for its vitality upon it. 
Its main claim, the claim for a living wage, 
for the right of each man to be given due oppor- 
tunities of living as a man, is the necessary 
sequel of the Christian conception of the worth 
of the individual as such, while the ideal of 
social betterment which inspires it is included 
in, and largely derived from, the Christian ideal 
of the establishment of God’s Kingdom on 
earth. For a further proof that the two move- 
ments are intimately connected with each other 
they will point to the fact that democratic laws 
and institutions are practically unknown save in 
communities which have become accustomed 
to Christian modes of thought and feeling. To 
those of us who regard the matter thus the 
estrangement which has taken place must 
appear to be not merely unnecessary but 
unnatural: the outcome of alien influences 
which do not belong to the essential texture of 
either movement. What are these influences 4 
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How are they to be met and mitigated ? These 
are questions which ten years’ work in the 
centre of a great industrial community have led 
me to regard as of quite first-rate importance. 
I cannot say that I have succeeded in answer- 
ing them to my own satisfaction. Perhaps the 
time has not yet come when a complete answer 
is possible. But it may serve a useful purpose 
if I attempt to indicate the point of view 
from which I have attempted to approach 
their consideration. 

In the first place, then, I cannot help feeling 
that our attention should be directed to our 
own failings, rather than to those of others. 
It is easy enough to criticise the present day 
Labour movement, and to justify our estrange- 
ment from it by pointing to its defects in 
spirit, and outlook, and method. But such 
defects, even if they are as great as they are 
often alleged to be, are not our primary con- 
cern. What primarily concerns us is our 
own shortcomings in spirit, and outlook, and 
method. What we have to ask is whether, 
or how far, it is due to these that we have lost 
touch with working class aspiration. We 
must first remove the beam from our own eye, 
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before we can proceed to deal with the mote 
in our brother’s. 

Some little time ago I had an opportunity 
of discussing this question with an able and 
influential working class leader. “ How is 
it,’ I asked him, “that you, and those you 
represent, seem to look so askance at us clergy- 
men? As private individuals you often treat 
us with cordiality and kindliness, but as officers 
of the Church you seem to be suspicious of us, 
and to wish to have nothing to do with us.” 
His answer was suggestive. “It is quite 
true,’ he said, “that working men are 
increasingly disposed to stand aloof from the 
Church, and the official representatives of the 
Church. But that is not because of antagonism 
on their part to religion. A considerable 
number of them are themselves religious 
minded men, many are indifferent, very few 
are hostile. It is because working men are 
inclined to regard the Church as an upper and 
middle class institution, and therefore closely 
identified with interests and points of view 
which, rightly or wrongly, they believe to be 
opposed to their own. Even her religious 
ministrations are suspected on this account. 
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Their maintenance by the well-to-do is attri- 
buted to their pacifying influence; to their 
tendency to distract men’s attention from this 
world’s ills by directing it to the affairs of 
another world. But be that as it may, these 
ministrations do not appeal to us, they do not 
provide us with the help we need. What we 
need is not other-worldly soporifics, but in- 
spiration and guidance in our efforts to deal 
with and destroy the obstacles which impede 
man’s upward progress in this world. The 
Church as an organised body is contributing 
little or nothing to these efforts, and seems to 
show but slight interest in them. She has 
little of value to offer us. We must work out 
our own salvation apart from her, if necessary 
in antagonism to her.” 

Such was the gist of his indictment. I have 
reason to believe that it represents with sub- 
stantial accuracy a large and growing body of 
working class opinion. How far is it justified ? 
How far on the one hand is it true that the 
Church is predominantly identified with the 
interests of the well-off classes? How far 
on the other hand is it true that her religious 
activities are detached from, and have little 
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or no bearing on, the burning social questions 
which are engaging men’s chief attention at 
the present day ? 

As to the first charge, we have to admit that 
it is substantially true. There is no doubt 
that organised Christianity in this country is 
to a large extent dominated by upper and 
middle class tradition, and sentiment, and 
prejudice. All we can say on the other side 
is that there are grounds for hoping that things 
are altering for the better in this respect. It 
is certainly true to say that many of the best 
and most representative Churchmen wish to 
dissociate themselves from class attachments 
and predilections, and are increasingly disposed 
to regard them as altogether incompatible 
with their professed principles. 

But the second charge is a much more serious 
one. It challenges our whole conception of 
Churchmanship, and of the claims which it 
involves. Doubtless the Church is concerned 
with other human needs besides those which 
can be met by betterment of external condi- 
tions. But the point at issue is her relation to 
these latter. She is accused of treating them 
as if they were no vital concern of hers, and 
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there is no doubt, as I have already said, that 
the accusation is to a large extent justified 
by existing facts. Some time ago a quite 
intelligent politician said to me in the course 
of conversation—“ I suppose we may define 
the Church as an organisation which exists 
to provide opportunities of religious worship 
for those who care to make use of them.” 
He was not speaking controversially. He 
evidently thought that the definition was one 
which would be generally accepted. And it 
is probable that his anticipation was well 
founded, and that his conception of the 
Church’s function is the average one. It is 
certainly true to say that the bulk of Church- 
men at the present time practically acquiesce 
in it, and that their main interests and ac- 
tivities lie within the limits prescribed by it. 
It is also true that a certain number consciously 
accept it as substantially complete. If this 
attitude were representative it would be 
useless to pursue the matter further. An 
organisation which was content to devote 
itself to providing devotional opportunities, 
and to stimulating a jaded devotional appetite 
by making them as attractive as possible, 
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could have little or no relation to social move- 
ments and enterprises. But it is not represen- 
tative. Few thoughtful Churchmen will 
deliberately identify themselves with it. A 
very little reflection cannot fail to convince 
them that their professed beliefs imply a much 
wider conception of the Church’s function : one 
which includes in it not merely the satisfaction 
of man’s devotional needs and the building up 
of his devotional life, but the satisfaction of 
his complete needs and the building up of 
his complete life. The pressure of specialised 
work may cause them to ignore this wider 
conception in practice, but they will not fail 
to acknowledge it when it is presented to 
them. More than this: signs are not wanting 
of a widespread disposition to recognise the 
responsibilities which it involves and to respond 
to them effectively. It is in the strengthening 
of this disposition that the hope of the future 
lies. The Church is Christ’s instrument for 
the restoration of human nature to its true 
image. Nothing which has to do with man’s 
well-being and progress can be indifferent to 
her. The resources with which she is equipped 
are relative to the satisfaction of every 
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legitimate human need, and it is the duty of 
her members to use them for their appropriate 
purposes in such manner and measure as the 
needs of each successive age demand. The 
Incarnation implies this conception. It is 
intertwined in the whole teaching of the New 
Testament. It has been, and still is, obscured 
or distorted by individualism, and _pietism, 
and one-sided ecclesiasticism. But the best 
Churchmen are feeling their way towards it; 
the necessities of the times are forcing it into 
clear consciousness. Once let this conscious- 
ness become prevalent and an organised 
Christian movement will be possible such as 
England is crying aloud for: a movement 
which can maintain itself in the arena of social 
struggle and aspiration and exercise a control- 
ling influence there. But this is the first 
condition of successful achievement. Before 
it can hope to re-Christianise England, Church- 
manship itself must be re-Christianised. 


Il 
CHURCHMANSHIP AND CHARACTER 


Tue Church is the Body of Christ, the 
organised expression of His indwelling life, the 
authorised instrument by which He effects His 
purpose of the regeneration of human nature 
and its restoration to its true image, the germ 
and microcosm of the kingdom which He came 
to establish on earth. Churchmanship thus 
conceived is all inclusive and all embracing. 
No department of human activity can lie 
outside its province : nothing which makes for 
or against man’s development as a man can 
be indifferent to it. Christ is the complete 
man: the life of union with Him through 
membership in His Body is potentially the 
complete human life. 

Statements of this kind occurring in a theo- 
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logical treatise will be accepted without demur 
by those who believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Incarnate Son of God. They are connected 
with this belief by a chain of logical necessity : 
they are intertwined with the essential texture 
of traditional orthodoxy. But it is a common- 
place of experience that it is possible for a man 
to be convinced of the truth of a theological 
doctrine, to be convinced honestly and sin- 
cerely, without relating it to the exigencies 
of his practical life, without even making a 
serious attempt to do so. In the case of this 
particular doctrine failure to establish such 
a relation is of frequent occurrence. Many 
Churchmen who in their studies, or even in 
their pulpits, think and speak in the terms of 
the wider conception of Churchmanship, limit 
its practical application to one or two of its 
subordinate and partial aspects. As theolo- 
gians they claim for the Church a field of 
operation as wide as that of human nature : 
as workers they seem to be content if she can 
with difficulty hold her own as a caterer for 
the spiritual consolation and edification of 
a section of the community, comparatively 
small in numbers, and by no means con- 
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_ spicuously distinguished for mental or moral 
power. But it is by its practical achievements 
rather than by its professed principles that any 
organisation stands or falls in the estimation 
of those outside it. What my working man 
friend had in view when he declared that the 
Church has nothing of value to offer to the 
democratic movement, was not the Church of 
theological treatises which he had probably 
never read, nor of pulpit utterances which he 
had probably never heard. It was the Church 
which he and his fellows come into contact with 
in the ordinary intercourse of everyday life: 
the Church as represented by living agents who 
too often seem to ignore injustices and in- 
equalities which he regarded as altogether 
intolerable, or who are even disposed to ex- 
tenuate them, and to ally themselves politically 
and socially with those who profit by them. 
It was the Church which in well-appointed 
and comfortable buildings provides sweet 
music, and attractive ceremonial, and soothing 
discourse for well-off worshippers, while 
imposing small strain upon their professed 
adherence by demands for personal service 
and sacrifice. It was the Church which in 
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a city like Dublin, where it still retains the 
affection of the poor and hardly used, could 
allow them to welter in noisome dens unfit 
for the habitation of brute beasts, without 
raising a word of protest or making any or- 
ganised effort to improve their lot. It is in 
the context of the actual facts of contemporary 
Church life that we must read his indictment, 
and so read it is impossible to deny that it 
is largely justified. That is what I mean when 
I say that before Churchmanship can hope to 
set about the task of re-Christianising England 
with any prospect of success it must re- 
Christianise itself: it must face its own 
principles and claims and translate them into 
the terms of its own practical activities. It 
is less than useless to talk its talk unless we 
are making some serious endeavour to live 
its life. 

How are we to explain this discrepancy 
between practice and professed principle ? 
That it is not wholly or even chiefly due to 
lack of earnestness and sincerity is shown by 
the fact that many earnest and sincere Church- 
men are affected by it. Some of them are 
themselves keenly conscious of this and deplore 
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it. I believe that the main explanation is to 
be found in the difficulty of practical applica- 
tion. Itis one thing for a man to be convinced 
of the obligation to meet all the claims of life 
as a Churchman, it is quite another thing 
when, confronted with some complicated 
situation, personal or social, he tries to trans- 
late this conviction into the terms of conduct. 
The wider his experience is, the more extensive 
his knowledge of the interrelated circumstances 
which converge in the situation, the more 
clearly he will recognise the complexity of the 
problem with which he has to deal. It is this 
experience, ofttimes repeated, which has led 
many Churchmen to concentrate their atten- 
tion on some partial aspect of Churchmanship, 
and on the endeavour to establish conformity 
between it and the department of conduct 
which corresponds to it. Up toa certain point 
this method of partial application is capable 
of defence. It is indeed at starting the only 
practical method. The man who begins by 
attempting everything often ends by achieving 
nothing. But his outlook should widen out as 
he goes on. Other aspects should be brought 
into view and the province of regulated conduct 
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extended in answer to their claims. When 
this does not happen development is arrested 
and the man’s Churchmanship tends to become 
stereotyped in a narrow and one-sided form. 

It is, I believe, in this direction that we must 
look for an explanation of the discrepancy 
with which we are concerned. The man who 
begins by concentrating his attention on the 
devotional aspect of Church life is not unlikely 
to end as a mere devotionalist. The man who 
begins with its intellectual aspect is not 
unlikely to end as a mere theologian. The 
reason in both cases is the same. The faculties 
to which these aspects appeal are not suffi- 
ciently fundamental. Their exercise does not 
sufficiently necessitate that of other faculties. 
It is possible to cultivate either of them 
to a large extent in isolation. Emotional or 
intellectual development can easily assume the 
character of a self-contained and specialised cult. 
All forms of emotional and intellectual activity 
are subject to this tendency. It asserts itself 
with special strength in the religious province, 
because of the intense and absorbing character 
of the emotional or intellectual interest aroused 
there. The more vivid a man’s devotional 
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experiences are, or the more keen his interest 
in theological speculation and research, the 
more likely is he to rest content with a con- 
tracted conception of the Church’s claim. 
This contentment is not necessarily due to 
any lack of earnestness or sincerity. It often 
happens that he is narrow and one-sided just 
because he is extremely earnest and 
sincere. 

Man’s primary function is action. He is put 
into the world to do rather than to think or 
feel. Thought and feeling are subordinate 
faculties, the ministers and implements of his 
will. His will is himself, his power of free 
choice constitutes the essence of his personality. 
At the centre of the consciousness of my per- 
sonal identity is that of my personal freedom 
and responsibility. I am myself because, and 
just so far as, I have the power of free deter- 
mination and free choice. Psychology may 
demand explanation and amplification of these 
statements before it can accept them as ade- 
quate. But it is sufficient for my purpose if 
the ordinary healthy-minded man recognises 
them as describing with substantial accuracy 
the hierarchical arrangement implicit in human 
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nature, and made explicit through reflection 
on the experiences of life. 

If this be so, the most fundamental aspect 
of Churchmanship must be that which relates 
itself to man’s practical faculties, and the 
tendency to one-sided development is least 
likely to affect the man who starts with this 
aspect, and tries intelligently and progressively 
to meet its claims. I believe that here we get 
at the very heart of the matter. I believe that 
what the times are calling for is a new Church 
movement starting from and dominated by 
the consciousness that the Church is primarily 
concerned with conduct: that her primary 
function is the development of individual 
character of the kind which is produced by, 
and. expresses itself in, noble and serviceable 
conduct: that all her other activities are 
subservient to this end, that all the resources 
with which she is endowed must be regarded 
as means to its attamment. The influence 
of such a movement would be far-reaching. 
It would make itself felt in every department 
of Church life. Many of our customary 
methods and standards of judgment would be 
affected by it. Our sense of proportion, our 
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estimates of value, of what is important and 
must be maintained at all costs, of what is 
trivial and may be abandoned without serious 
loss, would be profoundly modified by it. 

It is worth while to notice three of the most 
conspicuous ways in which this transforming 
influence would make itself felt. In the first 
place the Church’s effectiveness at any par- 
ticular time, or in any particular place, would 
then be tested by the extent to which she was 
achieving satisfactory results in the form of 
character. If she could not stand this test 
it would be regarded as irrelevant to point to 
the number of her adherents, to their theolo- 
gical interests, or their devotional earnestness, 
as proofs of her vitality. It is well to emphasise 
the fact that devotional earnestness and theolo- 
gical interest and orthodoxy are not necessarily 
incompatible with a very unsatisfactory type 
of character. I have lately had occasion to 
read the biographies of two prominent eccle- 
siastics belonging to a communion different 
from our own. The impression produced by 
them was one of sadness almost amounting to 
despair. The region of thought and feeling 
in which one moved was intensely religious, 
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but it was also in some respects flagrantly 
immoral. At every turn one was confronted 
by moral monstrosities, by treachery, and 
falsehood, and disloyalty, and backstair in- 
trigue, by vices of a despicable order which 
an ordinary English gentleman, making no 
religious profession but merely accepting the 
standards of his class, would shrink from with 
disgust. And the worst of it was that these 
vices were themselves invested with a certain 
religious sanction, that actions altogether 
contemptible claimed to be inspired by a 
religious motive, and to be directed to the 
furtherance of religious ends. Doubtless 
special circumstances have to be taken into 
account in estimating the significance of these 
revelations. We have to bear in mind the 
atmosphere breathed by the chief actors in 
these astounding dramas, the unwholesome 
atmosphere generated by a highly centralised 
ecclesiastical system which persistently seeks 
to shackle freedom with the chains of an iron 
discipline, and to subordinate the claims of 
intellectual and moral truth to those of an 
ambitious policy. It would be altogether 
unfair to regard character results of this type 
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as the normal outcome of strong religious 
influence. The charge is sometimes made, 
but no fair-minded man will say that it is 
justified by experience. But we have to admit 
that it is not altogether devoid of foundation. 
There is no denying the fact that the character 
attainments of men who claim to be good 
Churchmen, and whose claims are not dis- 
allowed by their fellow Churchmen, are not sel- 
domofavery meagre and unsatisfactory descrip- 
tion. It is true indeed that opinion in religious 
circles is usually intolerant of sins of passion 
and desire, but it is by no means equally 
intolerant of those of selfishness and narrowness 
and pride. It is certainly possible for a man 
who is small-minded, and censorious, and 
petulant, and jealous, and exclusive, and 
unserviceable, and who is not particularly 
straightforward in his dealings, not merely to 
pass muster in such circles, but in some cases 
even to gain a certain reputation for piety and 
zeal. 

Now this would not be possible were it 
clearly and generally recognised that devotional 
observances and theological beliefs and 
ecclesiastical organisations are not ends in 
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themselves. That they are only valuable so 
far as they issue in character results. That 
the Church’s claim to leadership in the upward 
movement of human life must stand or fall 
with her ability to produce men whose character 
entitles them to leadership—strong, generous- 
hearted, self-controlled, self-denying men, men 
of wide outlook, men of resource, and courage, 
and initiative, prepared to make ventures, and 
to take risks, and to attempt the impossible. 
But, secondly, character is a social product. 
It is dependent for its development on social 
surroundings and influences, and expresses 
itself mainly in social activities of different 
kinds. The Church’s character - forming 
capacity, then, depends intimately on her 
vitality and efficiency as an organised society, 
and the general recognition that the formation 
of character is her primary function would find . 
its immediate sequel in an insistent demand 
for the attainment of such efficiency. Our 
obvious defects in this respect, our narrow 
parochialism, our clumsy diocesan machinery, 
the antique absurdities of our cathedral 
system, our haphazard methods of finance, our 
curtailed powers of self-government and self- 
legislation, our wasteful expenditure of time 
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and energy in futile discussion, would no longer 
be treated with the tolerance which the 
majority of Churchmen seem at present to 
accord to them. Placed in this context they 
would become subjects of serious thought and 
heart-searching, matters which could not be 
ignored or postponed. The true Christian type 
of manhood must be the outcome of a strong, 
active, progressive corporate life, and the Church 
of England as at present constituted and ad- 
ministered is very far indeed from being a 
fitting instrument for the expression of such a 
life. There never was a time in the Church’s 
history when her corporate efficiency was more 
necessary, or its attainment a more urgent 
obligation on her members. For the great 
democratic movement with which she is con- 
fronted is essentially a corporate movement, 
inspired by corporate ideals, aiming at cor- 
porate results, insisting on the subordination 
of individual to corporate claims. If 
Christianity is to get a permanent foothold in 
that movement it must approach it in a social 
guise, must express itself in social terms, and 
embody itself in social institutions of an 
effective and progressive type. Unless it 
does so it will be hard set to hold its own in 
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competition with the volcanic forces latent 
in modern life. Individualistic Christianity 
tends to become nothing more than a senti- 
mental appendage or an intellectual interest to 
men who are engaged in a far-reaching social 
struggle. It may for a time exercise a diffusive 
influence, but this influence tends rapidly to 
dwindle as the struggle becomes more acute 
and more absorbing in its claims. What the 
Church is called to do for England in the 
twentieth century is what to some extent she 
did for the Roman Empire in the first three 
centuries, and for Western Europe during the 
early middle ages. She is called to witness 
to men of Christ by presenting to them a 
microcosm of a society governed by Christian 
principles and embodying Christian ideals : 
a society in which they would find their own 
social aspirations satisfied, and their own ideals 
realised. Regarded from this standpoint the 
question of her organised efficiency becomes 
one of first-rate religious importance, and the 
duty of working for its attainment one of 
bounden religious obligation. 

Thirdly, this conception of the Church’s 
primary function, effectively accepted, would 
exercise a determining influence on her intel- 
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lectual activities. It would involve a far- 
reaching change in theological points of view 
and methods of study. Theologians would 
no longer be permitted to remain on the 
detached level on which for the most part 
they at present move, engaged in speculations 
which ordinary men can neither appreciate 
nor understand. They would be called upon 
to justify the claim of the Creed to be the 
summary of the ultimate principles of Christian 
conduct, by interpreting its different articles 
into terms of conduct, and showing what solu- 
tions they point to for the different personal 
and social problems which are being forced 
upon our attention by the conditions of 
modern life. The demand would be not for 
a new creed : experience shows how futile and 
self-destructive this demand has always proved. 
It would be for restoration of the old Creed to 
its true purpose. Theology in meeting this 
demand would regain its true position as the 
master science of conduct: the science which 
seeks to interpret for men the secrets of their 
hearts, to unfold to them the principle of 
progressive life, and to point out to them the 
paths which they must tread if they are to 
attain the goal of that life. 
D 
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Tue Christian religion is in its essence a life 
and the experience of a life. Its theology is 
the outcome of the effort on the part of the 
Christian community to interpret this ex- 
perience, and to connect it with other experi- 
ences, and this effort must from the nature of 
the case be constantly renewed. For life is a 
continuous creative process, it never repeats 
itself. very experience is a new experience, 
and its interpretation must be correspondingly 
new. Christianity means something different 
to each successive age. It ought to mean 
something bigger and fuller and richer, just 
because the experience of each age ought to be 
bigger and fuller and richer than that of its 
predecessors. 


It is in the context of this conception that 
34 
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I approach the problem of reinterpretation 
outlined in the concluding paragraph of the 
last chapter. I have little interest in, or 
sympathy with, what is called the New 
Theology : with the effort in which some of 
our modernist friends are so sedulously engaged 
to reconstruct the Christian religion from its 
foundations, and indeed with completely new 
foundations. Reinterpretation is one thing, 
reconstruction quite another. It is one thing 
to adapt Christian teaching to the needs of the 
times in which we live, quite another thing to 
set about the task of meeting these needs by 
the construction of a new religion, starting 
from premises and inspired by ideals quite 
different from, and to a large extent discon- 
nected with, those which are intertwined with 
the vital texture of the Christian movement. 
Christianity is an organic growth, bound to- 
gether by certain great principles which the 
Christian consciousness has come to recognise 
as essential and to summarise in the Catholic 
Creed. Its roots are firmly embedded in the 
historic past, its successive stages of develop- 
ment are intimately connected with each other, 
and are incapable of explanation apart from 
D 2 
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each other. There it stands a great living 
fact, inviting explanation but refusing to be 
explained away. There I believe it still will 
stand when our new theologies have become 
old heresies, and have joined their comrades 
of the past in the oblivion to which these 
have for the most part been consigned. But 
however this may be, with the fortunes of such 
projects I am not concerned. My concern is 
with the Christian Creed as it stands. I am 
by no means disposed to question the creden- 
tials with which it comes to me. I bow my 
head to the authority which lies behind it— 
the authority of the corporate Christian con- 
sciousness which has thus expressed the essen- 
tial principles of its own continuous experience. 
But what I ask is that the Creed thus authorised 
and accepted should be used for its true 
purpose : that it should be placed alongside 
the experiences of present-day life, and that 
its different tenets should be interpreted in the 
context of that life. The interpretation of a 
bygone generation is useful to us only so far 
as its outlook on life was the same as ours, 
and this never is wholly the case. I may pro- 
fess the same beliefs which my grandfather 
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professed : there are to my mind overwhelming 
reasons why I should do so: but if I have 
been true to myself and to them they mean a 
good deal more to me than they meant to 
him. I have read somewhere that in a South 
American Cathedral the negro and the white 
worshippers sit in different parts of the church, 
and enter it by different doors. Outside the 
door through which the whites enter there 
stands a Madonna made of white marble, 
outside that through which the negroes enter 
there stands a similar figure made of black 
marble. That symbolises the conception 
which I am trying to make clear. The Christ 
is the same for all men and all ages, the 
Christian Creed is also the same, but each age 
must look at that Creed with its own eyes, and 
interpret it in the context of its own circum- 
stances and needs, if its relation to it 1s to be 
vital, and not merely traditional or mechanical. 

The exigencies of a critical situation invest 
this effort with special urgency and importance. 
If we are to present the Christian Creed to the 
great mass of workers in this country in terms 
which they can readily appreciate and apply 
in the province of personal and social conduct, 
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we must first present it to ourselves in these 
terms. We must first be able to say how its 
different tenets connect themselves with our 
own personal and social conduct, what 
difference their acceptance makes to us in 
determining our outlook on life and our manner 
of dealing with its practical problems, what 
ideals are implicit in them, what motives they 
supply us with, in what way and to what 
extent we look to them for guidance and 
inspiration. In the case of some of our 
professed beliefs we may be able to answer 
such questions easily enough, but in the case 
of others we shall find ourselves hard set to 
do so. We can defend our acceptance of the 
latter on the grounds of authority, whether 
scriptural or ecclesiastical, or by the argument 
that the Christian Creed is an organic whole, 
and that the acceptance of some of its articles 
logically implies that of the others. But 
arguments of this kind, however convincing on 
their own level, belong to the intellectual 
rather than the practical order. They leave 
untouched the point at issue—the fact that 
though we profess to regard the Christian 
Creed as a practical instrument, it is to a large 
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extent an unused instrument. Is this because 
it is to that extent unusable? If so, we are 
bound in all honesty to mitigate the claims 
we make on its behalf, and leaving speculative 
doctrines to professed theologians, -to confine 
our attention to those the practical utility of 
which we can vouch for by our own experience. 
This, it may be noticed, is, roughly speaking, 
the method employed by undenominational 
religionists at the present day. It is the 
method implied in the popular demand for 
simple Bible teaching, and in the popular 
dislike to formularies and doctrines. The 
majority of instructed Churchmen regard 
undenominational religion as altogether un- 
satisfactory. They are for the most part 
disposed to insist on the necessity of doctrines 
and formularies, and to stigmatise any system 
of religious instruction which ignores them as 
invertebrate and ineffective. But their con- 
tention, however ably voiced, will fail to 
impress the great mass of religiously minded 
Englishmen so long as the arguments by which 
they support it remain on the intellectual level. 
It is brought up short by the rejomder—* But 
what is the practical value of formularies and 
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doctrines ? What practical difference do they 
make to those who understand and accept 
them? In what respects are they better 
equipped for meeting the claims of every-day 
life than the man who disregards them al- 
together?” Until some sufficient answer is 
forthcoming to these questions the re-Chris- 
tianising of England is an impossible project. 
Before we can ask men to conform their lives 
to the requirements of the Catholic Creed we 
must be able to tell them what those require- 
ments are, and this we cannot do till we have 
for ourselves interpreted its different articles 
into the terms of conduct. 

Moreover this work of interpretation cannot 
be deputed to specialists. It is one in which 
every intelligent Christian must take his part. 
The needs and experiences of each individual 
man are unique, and the religious satisfaction 
of those needs, and the religious interpreta- 
tion of those experiences are correspondingly 
unique. The practical meaning of the 
Christian Creed, its character and conduct 
meaning, is different for each individual man. 
Its full meaning, its meaning for human life 
as a whole, is the combination of these different 
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interpretations, supplementing and correcting 
each other. This combination can never be 
complete, for human life is a never-ceasing 
creative process. But for each successive 
generation it will approach completeness in 
proportion to the number and richness of the 
individual contributions made to it by the 
Christians of that generation. Every Christian 
is called upon to add his quota to this volume 
of living interpretation ; to do so by living 
the life and, so far as his powers of analysis 
and expression enable him to do so, by making 
explicit to himself and to others the principles 
implicit in that life. 

Now for several years past I have devoted 
such time as the somewhat exacting demands 
of work in the centre of a great city left at my 
disposal to this task of self-exploration and 
self-explanation. I have tried to answer 
honestly the question how some of the chief 
Christian doctrines connect themselves with 
my own practical needs. Not what their full 
significance is, not even what their full practical 
significance is, but what they mean to me, and 
for me, and what difference it would make to 
my outlook on life and my manner of dealing 
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with its claims if I had never been taught them, 
or could no longer accept them. I have not 
found the effort an easy one. The path along 
which it has led me is dark and difficult and 
in large part unexplored. But it has yielded 
some results. I do not indeed regard these as 
other than tentative and transitional. I do 
not expect or hope to be satisfied with them 
in a few years’ time. Still less do I expect 
others to accept them as adequate. But 
so far as they go they are genuine results, 
obtained by reflection upon experience of 
actual life and actual need. It is in the 
context of such experience that I present them 
for what they are worth. What I have to say 
will answer its main purpose if it encourages 
others to face this problem of re-interpre- 
tation for themselves, and to make their own 
distinctive contributions to its full solution. 

I begin then with the doctrine of faith. I do 
so because this was the point at which Christ 
Himself began. He presupposed faith in 
those to whom He addressed His teaching. 
He regarded its activity as an indispensable 
condition of the reception of that teaching. 
The truth of this statement may be assumed. 
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It is writ large across the whole of the Gospel 
narrative. Nothing can be clearer than the 
manner in which Christ discriminated between 
those who possessed this qualification and those 
who lacked it. Even His power of physical 
healing was limited in this way. He could 
only exercise this power in proportion to the 
measure of the faith of the sufferers. In the 
accounts of miracles of this kind we find the 
question “ Hast thou faith to be healed 2?” 
often asked and generally implied. “ Accor- 
ding to thy faith be it unto thee,” hy 
faith hath saved thee,” were words with which 
He accompanied His acts of healing ; while 
with regard to the inhabitants of one district 
we are told expressly that “ He could do no 
mighty works there because of their unbelief.” 
We find the same principle asserting itself in 
an accentuated form when we rise from the 
level of physical miracles, and consider His 
method of meeting man’s spiritual needs. 
Here again we find Him insisting that only 
those endowed with special qualifications are 
capable of receiving His teaching, and making 
it clear that comparatively few were thus | 
endowed in the degree which He required. He 
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expressly tells His little band of selected 
disciples that to them alone it was given to 
know the mysteries of the Kingdom ; that to 
them alone He could expound them, though 
even to them not as yet fully, for there were 
some things He had to say to them which He 
could not say now because they were not yet 
able to bear them. But His attitude towards 
the mass of men was one of marked reserve. 
So far from making His teaching easy for them 
He spoke to them in words which seemed 
designed to baffle and confuse rather than 
to enlighten them. He declares that this 
was His intentional design—“ Unto you it is 
given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom 
of God: but to the rest in parables; that 
seeing they may not see, and hearing they 
may not understand.” * Such indeed could not 
have been the ultimate design of One who 
claimed to be the Saviour of the whole human 
race. The method adopted can probably be 
best explained as an expedient for repelling 
superficial curiosity and stimulating the faith 
activity which He required. This, however, is a 
question with which I am not now concerned. 
1 §t. Luke viii, 10, 
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The facts to which I wish to draw attention 
are (1) that only men of a certain disposition 
were capable of receiving Christ’s gifts, 
spiritual or physical, and, (2) that this disposi- 
tion is designated in the New Testament by 
the word faith, though that word is also used 
to describe its developed form, and to include 
the attainment to which it was relative. 
What then was the nature of this disposition ? 
What was the qualification of faith which 
Christ required as the necessary antecedent 
condition of vital union with Him? It is 
plain that some answer to this question must 
be forthcoming before we can attempt to 
interpret the content of Christ’s teaching ; 
it is only in its context that we can hope to 
understand the significance of that teaching. 

Now a well-known parable deals with this 
very question of qualifications. Under the ° 
simile of different kinds of soil Christ describes 
different types of men, some of them wholly 
incapable of receiving His message and His 
life, others only partially capable, others 
again endowed with the qualification which 
He requires ; wayside men, and rocky ground 
men, and thorny ground men, and good ground 
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(men. It is on the latter that we fasten our — 
attention. The special characteristics which 
distinguish them must belong to the essential 
texture of faith. If we can find what these / 
are we are justified in claiming that we know 
something at any rate of what faith is. In 

; amet Luke’s account of Christ’s own inter- | 
pretation of the parable two words occur. 
which seem to be of considerable significance 
in—this--connection ; a significance which is 
increased when we remember that of all the. 
New Testament writers St. Luke is probably 
the most scholarly and succinct, very accurate 
in his diction, seldom using a redundant or 
unmeaning word. The whole sentence is as 
follows: “That in the good ground, these 
are such as in an honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, hold it fast, and bring forth 
fruit with patience,” ' and the two words to 
which I refer are the words “ honest” and 
“good.” We may be assured that these 
words, or rather the Greek words of which 
they are the translations, did not slip into the 
text haphazard, but that St. Luke chose them 
carefully as expressing the meaning which 

1 St. Luke viii. 15. 
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Christ intended to convey by the corresponding 
Aramaic terms which He used. 

Now the/ word honest is the translation a 
the Greek hahaha, and in the customary phrase- 
ology of the time when St. Luke wrote, this 
word stood for a very distinctive: idea when used 
in an ethical context. A ‘kahos Man was a 
man of highly-developed moral and spiritual ; 
sensitiveness. A simple illustration may help ™ 
us to appreciate the significance of this phrase. 
Two men stand before a great picture. One of 
them is endowed with artistic sensitiveness, 
the other lacks this power. ‘To the latter the 
picture means little or nothing. He sees so 
much painted canvas, so much tarnished gold 
frame, a few commonplace reflections or 
reminiscences may be suggested to him, but 
there the matter ends. He soon gets tired of 
looking and would fain move on elsewhere. 
But how different is the impression produced 
on his companion. ‘The very soul of the 
painter seems to leap out from the picture and 
to intertwine itself with his soul. He finds 
ideals implicit in his artistic consciousness 
realized there, his craving for beauty in form 
and colour satisfied, his own artistic self 
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embodied, his artistic powers brought to 
fruition and given adequate expression. Very 
analogous fo t this is a meaning connoted by 
the word ‘Sater A Jk%"inan is one who 
responds meorearele and immediately to a 
great moral and spiritual ideal or claim, just 
as an artist responds to a great work of art ; 
who is thrilled and enthralled by it, who finds 
himself in it, himself as he ought to be and has 


\ been striving to be. 
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- The word is used in this sense in connection 


with a striking episode in the Gospel narra- 
tive. We are told that one day as Christ sat 
at meat in the house of Simon the Leper a 
woman came in bearing in her hands a costly 
vase of ointment, which she poured on His 
head. Some of those present took exception 
to an act which seemed to savour of extrava- 
gance. “ This ointment,” they said, “ could 
have been sold for much and the money given 
to the poor.” But the Lord silenced them with 
the words, ““ Why trouble ye the woman ; for 
she hath wrought a good work upon me:” 


fas a good work ”—«ardw—pyov. Kalen ergere 


If the tradition is true which identifies this 
woman with the Magdalene, the use of these 
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words is specially significant. Not long before 
she had encountered Christ under very different 
circumstances. He had found her crouching 


in her shame before her accusers, and He had’ 


stood between her and them, and having 
silenced and driven them away, had spoken 
to her in words of forgiveness and encourage- 
ment. Perhaps it was then that her soul eyes 
were opened and she had recognised in Him 
her true ideal ; herself as she ought to be and 
as, notwithstanding her weakness and defile- 
ment, she wished to be. And now she comes 
to express this recognition in appropriate form. 
Christ understands and accepts the gift which 


she offers. He designates her act as waror kalrn 


Zeyev, a noble work, the outcome and em- 


bodiment of a noble sentiment. — 


lated “good”? The Greek word is eyes, ‘ 


“. 


Now consider the second word—that trans- ’ 
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which also in the contemporary usage was often ” 


given a special meaning. It stood not for 

goodness in general, but for the special kind 

of goodness which shows itself in heroic and 

self-sacrificing effort. An agathos man is 

one whose response to a great ideal is practical 

as well as emotional ; who not merely under- 
E 
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stands and admires and is thrilled by it, but 
who is willing to identify himself and his life’s 
* work with it. Take another illustration from 
{the New Testament. We are told in one of the 
early chapters of the Acts that Barnabas, 
“ Having land sold it, and brought the money 
and laid it at the Apostle’s feet.” Later on 
the narrative refers to him in the words: “ He 
was a good man; and full of the Holy Ghost 
and of faith’: “a good man,’ —ernp-ayebés. 
The epithet would be irrelevant, and 
therefore out of keeping with St. Luke’s 
literary method, if goodness in general were 
meant. But not so, if the word stands for good- 
ness of this particular kind. Barnabas had re- 
cognised the world cause for which the Apostles 
stood, he had responded to it, and he had shown 
the reality of his response by making the sacri- 
fice of hisworldly goods, a sacrifice later on com- 
pleted by that of a life’s work and a martyr’s 
\ death. “‘ He was a good man ”—=dsijp-eyaOty. 
_” Now put these two ideas together and we 
\ get some conception of the characteristic 
quality of the man whom Christ symbolised 
by the good ground. He is a man who is both 
kadros and ayados: A man, on the one hand, 
kabler etall so 
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whose soul eyes and ears are open, who can 
see the vision when it is presented to him, who 
can hear the claim when it is made upon him. 
And a man on the other hand who not merely 
hears and sees but also acts, whose response 
is practical as well as emotional, who is ready 
and willing to incur sacrifices, to take risks, 
to make ventures, to spend and be spent in 
God’s cause. He is a man of ready eye and 
willing hand; a man who is something of an | 
idealist and something of a hero. ponent 

It goes without saying that this is a very 
imperfect account of the meaning of the word 
faith. But I think we shall find that the 
two-fold quality to which I have referred 
belongs to the essential texture of the activity 
connoted by the New Testament use of the 
word. I feel justified therefore in claiming that 
the account is true so far as it goes, and that 
it will provide a firm basis from which to 
approach the consideration of the doctrines 
which form the content of developed Christian 
faith. But before engaging in this enterprise 
it is necessary to consider its relation to other 
activities and especially to those of the intellect 


and the will. 
gn 2 


IV 
FAITH AND EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 


Tur doctrinal system of the Church is an 
organic growth, springing out of and held 
together by the activity of faith. Before we 
attempt its interpretation we must have 
sufficient assurance of the normal and _ per- 
manent character of this activity. Unless 
this condition is satisfied we have no guarantee 
that we are not wasting our efforts on a futile 
project. We are crippled in our endeavour to 
meet the claims of the Christian life, and to 
present them to others in convincing terms, so 
long as we are haunted by misgivings as to 
their ultimate validity. And such misgivings 
are bound to present themselves to every man 
who mixes at all freely with his fellowmen. 
The very air he breathes is charged with ten- 
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dencies which suggest and minister to them. 
He finds the assumption constantly made, and 
accepted almost as a matter of course, that 
reason is the final arbiter of conduct, where the 
word reason is ordinarily used to denote the 
faculty by which we draw inferences from 
external evidence. If that assumption is 
valid the very foundations of the Christian 
position are insecure. On what grounds is 
he justified in rejecting it? He cannot evade 
this question by throwing himself back on 
Biblical or ecclesiastical authority, for the 
Bible and the Church are themselves products 
of the faith activity which is thus impugned. 
Every man must face it for himself. He must 
be able to give to himself and to others a 
reason for the faith that is in him ; not merely 
a reasoned interpretation of its developed 
content, but also a reasonable account of its 
ultimate character and credentials. But the 
ordinary workaday Christian is only called to 
do this up to the level of his practical require- 
ments. It is sufficient for him if he can 
vindicate faith’s claim by showing that in 
practice it is acknowledged by all men; that 
whatever their professed theories may be, 
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when it comes to dealing with practical affairs, 
they act and must act by faith. If he can 
show that this is so by pointing to typical 
instances outside the religious province which 
cannot be otherwise explained, he need not 
pursue the matter further, nor embark upon 
the investigation of the psychological problems 
which it involves. He may be content to 
leave such investigations to leisured people of 
speculative tastes. All that he needs to be 
assured of is that the initial demand of 
Christianity is not abnormal or exceptional ; 
that it merely expresses in an explicit form 
a principle which all men practically acknow- 
ledge and act upon. 

To begin with, then, let us consider the 
demand itself. We must have some clear 
conception of its nature before we can proceed 
further. We must know the position which 
we are called to defend before we can tell 
whether and how far it is defensible. Now 
there is an episode recorded in St. Mark’s 
Gospel which seems to me to be very significant 
in this connection. In it Christ defines by 
implication His attitude towards the question 
of the relation of faith to external evidence. 
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It is well worth our while, I think, to study it 
with some care. 

The episode to which I refer is described in 
the following words: “And the Pharisees came 
forth, and began to question with him, seeking 
of him a sign from heaven, tempting him. 
And he sighed deeply in his spirit, and saith, 
Why doth this generation seek a sign? 
Verily I say unto you, There shall no sign be 
1 Let us try to 
visualize the circumstances of the case. 

A great deal of Christ’s teaching must have 
appeared to the Pharisees novel and even 
revolutionary. He paid small regard to the 
traditional system of which they were the 
recognised exponents. He treated many of its 
customary requirements with scant respect. 
He criticised its tenets freely, rejecting some 
of them altogether, giving to others unexpected 
interpretations. And He acted thus without 
any apparent doubt or hesitancy. He spoke 
as one who had a right to be heard. His 
customary attitude was one of commanding 
authority. On what grounds did He base 
this authority ? He seldom argued with His 

1 St. Mark viii, 11-12. 


given unto this generation.” 
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opponents and when He did the results 
achieved were negative rather than positive ; 
were concerned with the refutation of their 
positions rather than with the establishment of 
His own. What, then, were the credentials 
on which He depended? If He could not 
produce such, or if they were seen to be un- 
satisfactory, He stood self-condemned as a 
mere pretender. Let Him declare Himself ; 
let Him show by some indisputable proof 
that He had a right to the deference which He 
claimed. One such method of proof suggested 
itself. By some striking act of supernatural 
power He could show that He stood in a 
special relationship to God, and was therefore 
entitled to declare His will in authoritative 
terms. 

The Pharisees asked Him for a sign of this 
kind and their requirement, thus interpreted, 
was not unreasonable or unnatural. He Him- 
self on other occasions recognised its legitimacy 
by pointing to miracles which He had per- 
formed as proofs of His Divine nature and 
claims. It was, for instance, in such terms 
that He answered the emissaries whom St. 
John the Baptist sent to ask Him, “ Art thou 
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He that cometh, or look we for another ?”’' 
“Go your way, and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; the blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have good tidings preached to 
them. And blessed is he, whosoever shall find 
none occasion of stumbling in Me.”* Here in 
the most unmistakable manner He pointed to 
signs of the kind which the Pharisees asked for 
as proofs of His Divine nature and authority. 
But on this occasion He refused to give any 
such proof. The difference in His attitude 
cannot be explained by the nature of the 
requests themselves, for these were practically 
identical. It must be looked for in the spirit 
in which they were made. St. John was 
friendly disposed ; it seems probable indeed 
that the object he had in view was that of 
convincing his disciples rather than of satis- 
fying his own mind. ‘The Pharisees on the 
other hand had all along been hostile. They 
regarded Christ as a dangerous impostor. 
Their opposition to Him grew stronger and 
stronger till it culminated in the plot which led 
1 St. Luke vii. 19. . 2 St, Luke vii. 22-23. 
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to His condemnation and death. In the one 
case he had to do with friends, in the other 
with enemies. In the one case with those who 
believed in Him or wished to do so, in the 
other with those who wished not to believe. 
In dealing with the former He evidently 
considered the use of signs appropriate; in 
dealing with the latter He absolutely refused 
to have recourse to them. How are we to 
explain this difference ? 

Christ came to bring salvation to all men, 
to those who were His enemies as well as to 
those who were His friends. Had He thought 
that by performing some work of wonder He 
would have made the Pharisees more amenable 
to His influence there is little doubt that He 
would have given them the proof they asked 
for. But He evidently did not think so. He 
evidently regarded their obstinacy as too 
deep-rooted to be affected by such means. 
The signs which to men of a different moral and 
spiritual disposition might have strengthened 
faith, in their case would have had no such 
effect. So far from being impressed by them, 
they would probably have explained them in 
some way which would have added to their 
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condemnation. This had actually happened 
on a previous occasion. In this same Gospel 
we are told how the Scribes ascribed 
Christ’s miracles to diabolic agency— By 
Beelzebub,” they cried, “the prince of the 
devils casteth He out devils.” ? They ad- 
mitted His supernatural powers, but they 
were hardened by them in their opposition ; 
hardened to a point which exposed them to 
the risk of being placed outside the range of 
the Divine forgiveness. 

Now see what this implies. It implies the 
teaching, does it not, that the ultimate proofs 
of Christ’s claim, the ultimate motives which 
lead men to acknowledge and submit to Him, 
belong to the inner and not to the outer order ? 
That though external proofs may make belief 
already attained stronger and clearer, they are 
incapable by themselves of producing it. That 
it originates in the region of inner experience, 
in the consciousness of need and in the in- 
stinctive recognition of Christ as the satisfier 
of need. That it is an activity of an ultimate 
and self-evident character, carrying its creden- 
tials of validity with it. The man who has 

1 St. Luke xi. 15. 
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attained faith can argue from it and to some 
extent explain it in the terms of intellect. 
But its attainment precedes and is independent 
of any conscious intellectual effort. 

The question, then, which we have to con- 
sider is how far the activity thus described has 
its analogies outside the religious province ; 
how far it plays a part in the determination of 
human conduct other than religious. If it 
can be shown that this part is a permanent 
and important one we have sufficient assurance 
that the claims made on behalf of religious 
faith are not abnormal or exceptional, but that 
similar claims are implicitly admitted by all 
men when they come to deal with the practical 
problems of life. 

Let us with this object consider one of the 
most universal and necessary forms of human 
action, that which is concerned with the 
obtaining of food. Man cannot maintain his 
physical existence without food regularly 
supplied. The need for it asserts itself from 
the hour of a child’s birth in instinctive and 
insistent cravings. It is met at first by the 
ministrations of others, and these ministrations 
are continued as the child develops  self- 
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consciousness, and not merely craves food but 
knows that he craves it. So it comes that 
when he arrives at full manhood he finds that 
he has already practically solved the food 
problem. When the need asserts itself he 
knows how and whence to satisfy it. This 
knowledge, imparted to him at first by the 
society to which he belongs, acting through 
its accredited agents, is no longer dependent 
on the testimony or authority of others. It 
has now behind it personal experience of an 
indubitable kind—the experience of satis- 
faction repeatedly attained through acting 
onit. As life goes on it is possible that he may 
take interest in the scientific aspects of the 
problem ; “that he may be glad to hear, for 
instance, what chemists, and physiologists, 
and others have to tell him about the processes 
of assimilation and nutrition. Such infor- 
mation may be of considerable practical value 
to him. It may help him to improve his 
dietary, and to maintain his health. But he 
does not desist from eating and drinking 
while he is acquiring it. Now if we can imagine 
some scientist saying to such a man “ You 
are mistaken in supposing that you need 
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food, or at any rate you are mistaken in sup- 
posing that the food you have hitherto been 
accustomed to eat really nourishes you,” 
what would be his reply ?. I don’t think there 
can be any doubt what it would be. ‘ Good 
friend,” he would say, “ I know that food is 
necessary. For this I have the testimony of 
the experience of physical weakness and 
debility when this need has not been duly 
satisfied, of physical strength and activity 
when it has. Similar experience, reinforced 
by the testimony of others, assures me beyond 
possibility of doubt that the particular kind 
of food to which I have been accustomed is 
nutritive; that it satisfies my hunger and 
maintains my life. It may not be the best 
possible kind. If you can show me how it 
can be improved I am quite willing to listen 
to you. But I shall not desist from eating it 
while I am considering what you have to say. 
Food I must have, imperfect food is better 
than none at all. It may cause weakness and 
ill-health, but abstention from food means 
starvation and death.” 

Such is the method by which a normal man, 
normally placed, satisfies his bodily needs and 
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maintains his bodily health. And very ana- 
logous to it is the method by which his soul 
needs are satisfied and his soul health main- 
tained. The need of spiritual food, the soul 
thirst for the living God of which the Psalmist 
speaks, is quite as essential to normal human 
nature as that for physical food. It asserts 
itself in the early stages of life by instinctive 
cravings, which are met by the ministration 
of others—of the accredited agents of the 
religious society into which the child has been 
born. So it comes that when he arrives at 
the age of full self-consciousness, and faces 
the religious problem for himself, he finds 
himself already equipped for its solution. He 
finds that his religious needs have been met, 
and are being met, by regular and orderly 
supplies. For the character of these supplies 
he has the guarantee of the society which has 
provided them, but he is no longer wholly 
dependent on its witness. For he has already 
learnt by his own experience that his soul life 
and vigour are maintained by them. Later 
on his intellect may assert its claims. It may 
analyse and criticise and ask questions. Is 
this the best possible religious dietary ? Might 
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it not be improved in this or that respect ? 
By the rejection of this belief, by the modifi- 
cation of that, by abstention from this practice, 
by the observance of that? He is bound to 
face these questions, and to answer them as 
honestly and as fully as he can, always bearing 
in mind the while that the presumption is on 
the side of the established order; that prac- 
tices and beliefs which come to him with the 
imprimatur of the religious community, and 
embody its corporate experience, cannot be 
lightly rejected or ignored. But if intellect 
proceeds further and, invading the province 
of his own inner experience, tries to question 
its reality, he will reject its action as irrelevant 
and illegitimate. ‘‘ The reality of this ex- 
perience,” he will say, “is beyond question. 
My assurance of it has not been attained by 
any intellectual process, nor can it be affected 
by any intellectual argument. It is an 
ultimate fact which intellect may try to analyse 
and explain, but which it cannot explain away. 
I know that I need God and must attain to 
God. I know also that that need has to 
some extent been met by the means which I 
have hitherto employed. I am quite willing 
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to listen to suggestions for the improvement 
of these means, but I shall go on employing 
them while I listen. Food I must have, 
better imperfect food than none at all; better 
imperfect spiritual development than spiritual 
death.” 

Such in barest outline is the character of the 
religious development of a normal Christian 
normally placed, and the presumption is that 
when a man does not develop thus it must be 
because he is not normal, or is not normally 
placed. That, I believe, is and always has 
been the true explanation of the matter. 
Agnosticism and unbelief are not mainly due 
to intellectual influences. These may affect 
the expression of faith, but not the activity 
itself. They are mainly due to the fact that 
the consciousness of the need of God, though 
belonging to the essential constitution of 
human nature, has been dulled by neglect 
or by the overbearing influence of external 
surroundings. Men who feel this need can 
find means for satisfying it ready at hand ; 
authorised and accredited means provided for 
this purpose. These they will use just as 
their fathers did, though ready to learn 
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anything which intellect can tell them as to 
their improvement in this respect or that. It 
is men who do not feel the need, or only feel it 
dimly and intermittently, who are content to 
stand aside and to treat a life problem—the 
life problem—as if it were but an intellectual 
puzzle. 

The foregoing illustration may be taken as 
representative of man’s everyday ordinary 
action in dealing with the practical problems 
of life. It goes to show that such action is 
seldom reasonable in the sense of being the 
outcome of considerations arrived at by a 
process of calculation. In the great majority 
of such instances a man acts first and reasons 
afterwards. And the same order of succession 
will be found to hold good in the case of the 
great exceptional episodes which often exercise 
a determining influence on the chaxacter of 
his life’s career. Take, for instance, the 
episode of love, than which none has more 
far-reaching results for those who have passed 
through it. A man seldom falls in love with 
a woman on reasoned grounds. He seldom 
beginsby analysing her different characteristics, 
her grace of manner, her beauty of face or form, 
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her sweetness of disposition, in order to assure 
himself that she possesses qualities which make 
her a worthy object of his affection. The act 
is generally of quite a different kind. It is 
spontaneous, instinctive, not seldom imme- 
diate. It is the touching of life by life, the 
intertwining of sympathy with sympathy, the 
response of affection to affection. Later on 
in explaining or justifying it to himself or to 
others he may analyse and argue. But love 
itself is not attained by any such processes, 
and its intensity tends to be weakened rather 
than strengthened by its being made an object 
of reflective thought. 

Religious faith belongs to the same order of 
experience. It precedes and transcends all 
intellectual activity. It is as deep calling to 
deep, the vital touch of the soul with the 
Eternal God from whom it comes and to whom 
it belongs, the consciousness of the intertwining 
of the soul life with God’s life, of God’s life 
with the soul life. The man who has attained 
this consciousness needs no external testimony 
to its reality. It carries its own testimony 
with it. He is as sure of it as he is of his own 
existence. But though this is true it is also 
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true that he cannot leave it outside the region 
of his intellectual activity. He must try to 
understand it; that is to say he must try to 
connect it with his other experiences, and 
to see how it is related to them, and in order 
to do this he must reflect upon it and analyse 
it, and then endeavour to reunite the results of 
his analysis into one systematised whole. 

It is at this later stage that external testi- 
mony becomes valuable. Such testimony, 
however cogent, will not produce faith, but 
without it faith cannot achieve its full possi- 
bilities. Take, for instance, the kind of testi- 
mony which the Pharisees demanded on the 
occasion to which I have referred—that of 
physical miracles. Our Lord refused to pro- 
vide this for them because they lacked faith, 
and miracles are no aid to its attainment. 
But they may aid its development. Faith 
once attained predisposes us to expect miracles. 
Once I become conscious of God’s life in my 
soul I instinctively expect that life to manifest 
its supremacy in the outer world of sense, and 
this expectation becomes enormously streng- 
thened if, as in the case of Christ’s disciples, 
God has revealed Himself to me in Incarnate 
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form. Christianity is essentially a miraculous 
religion. Non-miraculous Christianity seems 
to me to be a contradiction in terms. For 
the root fact of the Christian revelation, the 
fact that God was made flesh and dwelt among 
us, is essentially a miraculous fact, and carries 
with it the whole principle of miracles. An 
Incarnation implies far-reaching interference 
with the mechanical laws to which the world of 
inanimate matter is subject, and so far from 
being surprised if we are told that on certain 
occasions the supernatural power thus intro- 
duced has manifested itself in like results we 
should be perplexed if this had not occurred. 
The Incarnation standing in the world’s 
history as an isolated event would be much 
more difficult to accept than the Incarnation 
presented to us as the first of a series of events 
of a similar character. Christ’s miracles, 
however well attested, will not cause us to 
believe in Him as the Son of God. But that 
belief once attained disposes us to expect 
them, and is rendered stronger and more 
intelligent when we are convinced of their 
actual occurrence. 

The same principle applies to pera 
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evidence of every kind—to evidence, that is, 
derived from observation of, and reflection 
upon, events which have happened, or are 
happening, in the outer world. For instance, 
the historical evidence for the facts of Christ’s 
life and death and resurrection are quite 
incapable of producing faith in the soul which 
is as yet unconscious of His indwelling presence. 
Experience shows that, dealt with outside the 
context of this consciousness, it is not difficult 
to explain them away, or to interpret them 
in the terms of naturalism. Or take an argu- 
ment such as that which Bishop Butler presents 
to us in his Analogy. It may commend 
itself to a Christian, but a materialist rises 
from its perusal quite unshaken in his material- 
ism. “‘ Of course,” he will say, “there is an 
analogy between the laws which govern the 
so-called spiritual world and those which hold 
good in the world of nature. For the former is 
but a delusive creation of man’s imagination, 
formed from materials derived from the natural 
order to which he belongs and whose experi- 
ences he cannot transcend.”’ Or once more, 
take one of the most convincing forms of 
external evidence—that provided by the moral 
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and social results achieved by Christianity 
during the last 1900 years. We Christians 
point with confidence to these as proofs of the 
divine origin and character of the Christian 
movement. But to the non-Christian they 
bear no such significance. He can quite 
easily interpret them in terms which leave 
Christianity out of account altogether, and. 
make them quite independent of its influence. 

To sum up then. Faith activity belongs to 
the essential texture of the Christian way of 
life. The Christian life begins with an act of 
faith and each successive stage of its develop- » 
ment is the outcome of acts of a similar kind. 
It is altogether necessary that we should have 
sufficient assurance as to the permanent 
character of this activity ; as to its ultimate 
and independent validity. Such assurance, 
up to the level of practical requirement, can 
be derived from the consideration that the 
claim made in the religious province is prac- 
tically acknowledged in every department of 
human conduct; that man must act by faith 
if he is to act at all. We are thus justified in 
disregarding the contention, sometimes ex- 
pressed and more often implied, that the base 
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principle of Christian belief and practice, is 
irrational and therefore unsound. It is only 
irrational in the same sense in which all human 
effort and enterprise are irrational. We can- 
not question its validity without impugning 
that of the main forces which have always 
and everywhere dominated the development of 
man’s life. But though the faith process and 
that of logical reasoning are separate and 
distinct they are intimately connected with 
each other. Faith experiences carry their 
own credentials of validity with them, but it 
is not till intelligence has analysed and system- 
atised them, and drawn out their implications, 
and connected them with other experiences, 
that they become vocal and self-conscious, 
and effective individually or socially. They 
form as it were the material on which intel- 
ligence can work, and from which it can con- 
struct an organised system of thought covering 
the whole range of man’s activity. This is the 
legitimate function of intelligence—to trans- 
form the instinctive recognitions of faith into 
self-conscious motives and principles and 
ideals, and in the performance of this function 
it can rightly claim complete and unrestricted 
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freedom. But it goes outside its legitimate 
province, it embarks upon a task altogether 
beyond its powers, when it attempts to estab- 
lish the validity of these recognitions them- 
selves by resolving them into thought processes, 
or to deny it because they are incapable of 
being so resolved. It is one thing to explain 
facts, quite another to attempt to explain 
them away. The Christian starts with certain 
facts of experience the validity of which is to 
him a matter of unquestioned and unquestion- 
able certitude. Theology and philosophy and 
history can help him much in interpreting 
these facts, in showing how anticipations 
aroused by them have been realised, or can 
be realised, in tracing their connections with 
the whole system of human knowledge and 
thus assigning them their due place in that 
system. He will so far as he is a true Christian, 
so far as he acknowledges the all-inclusive 
character of the claim involved in the initial 
experience of the Christian life, gladly avail 
himself of their help. But intellectual 
speculation or investigation which begins by 
ignoring this experience, or implicitly denying 
its reality, is of little or no service to him. It 
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would be impossible to discuss the phenomena 
of light profitably with a man who was not 
merely born blind, but who denied the in- 
dependent validity of our visual experiences ; 
who insisted on studying them in the context 
of his own limited sense perception, and on 
rejecting as delusive such of their distinctive 
characteristics as were found to be incongruous 
with it. 


V 
FAITH AND DUTY 


Tuer act of faith is one of instinctive and 
immediate recognition carrying with it its 
own credentials of validity. What is the 
content of the experience thus attained ? 
The answer to this question carries with it 
consequences of far-reaching importance, for 
it indicates the relation between Christianity 
and morality, between the life of faith and that 
of moral endeavour. 

It will be found, I think, that this relation 
is of a very Intimate character; that, indeed, 
the Christian religion is primarily and essen- 
tially an ethical religion, mainly dependent 
upon moral motives and mainly concerned 
with the realisation of moral ideals. 

An episode in Christ’s life recorded in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke provides a suggestive 
starting point for the consideration of this 
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subject. A soldier officer had asked Him to 
heal a servant of his who was lying at his 
house grievously ill. Christ at once promised 
to come and do so. But the centurion 
demurred. A personal visit was more than 
he asked, nor did he consider it necessary. 
“T am not worthy,” he said, “that thou 
shouldest come under my roof: speak the 
word only and my servant shall be healed. 
For I also” (that is “I, like you”) “am a 
man set under authority, having under myself 
soldiers ; and I say to this one ‘ go’ and he 
goeth and to another, ‘ come,’ and he cometh ; 
and to my servant,’ do this,’ and he doeth it.’’* 
When Jesus heard these words we are told 
that He marvelled, and turning to those who 
followed Him, He exclaimed, “I say unto 
you, I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel.” ? 

Let us examine the significance of this 
statement. Faith in the New Testament, as 
I have already tried to show, includes in its 
essential texture a two-fold quality, a quality 
of spiritual sensitiveness and one of readiness 
to take risks and to make ventures in meeting 

1 St. Luke vii. 8. 2 St. Luke vii. 9. 
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spiritual claims. Now the centurion’s action 
does not display the latter quality in any 
marked degree. It may have involved some 
slight sacrifice of official dignity, some braving 
of conventional criticism, for him, a Roman 
officer, to ask a favour of a lowly placed man 
of a despised subject race. But this was a 
small price to pay for the boon he sought, 
and one which any ordinarily kind-hearted 
man would have been willing to pay. It 
must then have been the other faith quality to 
which Christ referred when He pronounced 
His encomium. He recognised the centurion 
as a man gifted in an exceptional degree with 
the power of spiritual discernment, and He 
did so because he had succeeded in penetrating 
His own life’s secret more completely than any 
even of His fellow countrymen had hitherto 
done. He acknowledges that the centurion 
had formed a true estimate of His character. 
He recognises in his words an echo of the master 
strain of His own self-conscious experience. 
He thus declares Himself to be primarily and 
essentially a man under authority, one who can 
claim obedience from others because His own 
life is dominated by the principle of obedience. 
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Now it is only occasionally that Christ gives 
us such glimpses of the inner workings of His 
life. But whenever He does so we are brought 
face to face with the same principle. Even in 
the days of His childhood this seems to have 
been the case. On one occasion when He was 
but twelve years old we are told that His 
mother remonstrated with Him for an act of 
apparent inconsiderateness. “Son, why hast 
Thou thus dealt with us?” she asked. “ Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.” 
Notice His reply. “‘ How is it that ye sought 
Me? Wist ye not that I must be in My 
Father’s house ?”’? Must. Already the con- 
sciousness of authority, of responsibility to 
a Higher Power, was alive and active and 
insistent. Already it dominated His outlook 
on life. He takes it as a matter of course that 
this should be so. He is surprised that any 
claim, even the claim of filial loyalty and 
respect, should be placed in competition with 
this claim. 

We find the same note struck again and again 
during His later career. “I can of Mine own 


self do nothing: as I hear I judge: and My 
1 St. Luke ii, 48-49, 
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judgement is just : because I seek not Mine own 
will but the will of Him who sent Me.”! “1 
am come down from Heaven, not to do My own 
will, but the will of Him who sent Me”? “I 
have a baptism to be baptised with ; how am 
I straitened till it be accomplished.” * Nothing 
could be more emphatic than statements like 
these, and the meaning conveyed by them is 
summarised in the supreme self-revelation of 
the Garden of Gethsemane. There we see 
Him brought face to face with the tragedy 
in which His earthly career is to close. We 
see Him writhing in the agony of anticipation 
and pleading piteously for deliverance. But 
this is but a surface disturbance, the main 
stream of His life goes on unchecked and 
unabated. ‘“‘ Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from Me: nevertheless not My will, 
but Thine be done.’ 

It is a profound question, not to be dismissed 
in a paragraph. I am only concerned here to 
suggest some of the leading considerations 
which bear uponit. But I feel quite convinced 
that the master conception of the Christ life 
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as it is unfolded in the Gospel story is that 
which I have tried to indicate. As I study 
that life and try to penetrate to its ultimate 
principle this conclusion is irresistibly forced 
upon me. The Christ whom I see moving 
across the stage of the world’s drama is one 
who is primarily and essentially a man under 
authority ; dominated by the consciousness 
of a definite purpose which He had been sent 
to achieve, and of His responsibility to Him 
who had sent Him to achieve it. 

Now if this be so see what follows. Every 
act of spiritual response is an act of self- 
recognition. The consciousness which domi- 
nated Christ must have been alive and active 
in those who were attracted by Him. They 
were attracted because they found themselves 
in Him, themselves at their best, themselves 
as they wished to be, and knew they ought to 
be. If they responded to the man under 
authority it must have been because they 
recognised the authoritative principle as the 
ultimate principle of the nature which they 
shared with Him. What does this mean when 
translated into the terms of modern life? It 
can only mean that the faith activity which 
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Christ demanded as the necessary condition 
of personal union with Him was activity of a 
moral kind, that the men who responded to 
Him were men who recognised the supremacy 
of conscience, who acknowledged the claim of 
duty as ultimate and all-embracing. No 
other interpretation seems to me to be possible. 
For among the many inner voices which arrest 
our attention, and claim to direct our conduct 
that of conscience alone speaks in accents of 
authority. The others argue or plead, it 
alone commands. Desire cries, “ Obey me 
and I will give you pleasure and excitement.” 
Emotion cries, “ Follow me and I will reveal 
to you beauty in all its different forms.” 
Ambition cries, “ Follow me and I will give 
you place and fame.” Intellect cries, “ Follow 
me and I will give you knowledge and the power 
which knowledge brings.” But conscience 
speaks in quite different terms.. “I bear in 
my hands no gifts,” it cries, “ I offer no rewards, 
but you must obey me. To refuse my 
allegiance is to be untrue to your manhood, 
for I sit enthroned as its supreme monarch. 
I brook no rival, I admit of no competitor. 
The law of duty is the ultimate law to which 
G 
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you are subject. At all costs and at all 
hazards it must be obeyed.” 

This conclusion receives additional con- 
firmation when we pass from the region of 
Christ’s inner life to that of His outer activity, 
and consider the type of men whom He chose 
as His first followers. It was not from among 
the feckless mob which crowded round Him 
in search of food or healing or some new 
excitement that He chose them. It was from 
among men like Peter, the industrious fisher- 
man, or Matthew, the methodical civil servant, 
or Saul, the whole-hearted missionary ; men 
of regulated lives, who had a definite work 
to do and were devoting their best energies to 
its accomplishment, who already to some extent 
recognised themselves as under authority, 
to whom the world presented itself as a scene 
of duty doing; conscientious, consistent, 
serious-minded men, the kind of men on whom 
every civilised community depends for its 
strength and stability, and its possibility of 
sober and orderly progress. 

This, then, seems to me to be the master 
conception of the Christian life as it is unfolded 
to us in the Gospel story ; the only conception 
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which holds the facts together and makes them 
intelligible. It is not a life apart from that of 
duty or superimposed upon it; it is the life 
of duty itself expressed in its highest terms. 
No department of it lies outside the range of 
this principle ; for the law of duty is of Divine 
origin, it is the human expression of the 
fundamental law of God’s own life. For the 
Christian morality and religion are inti- 
mately intertwined with each other, and cannot 
be considered apart from each other. Morality 
finds its necessary expression in religion ; 
religion finds its necessary foundation in 
morality. Personal communion with God, 
the goal of all religious effort and aspiration, 
means union of the human will with the 
Divine will, and the Christian finds in the 
dictates of conscience God’s primary and ever- 
widening revelation of the workings of His 
will. 

What help does this conception give us in 
dealing with the problem of the re-Christian- 
ising of England; of reclaiming to Christ’s 
allegiance the increasing number of our fellow 
countrymen who seem to be drifting away 
from it? We appeal to them in His name 
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and we seem to get but a meagre response. 
Is the fault mainly theirs or ours? Is it 
because their religious faculty has become 
dormant and inactive, or because the Christ 
we present to them is a Christ who does not 
meet their real religious needs ? 

The former answer is not seldom given by 
discouraged religionists. A wave of materi- 
alism is, we are told, passing over English life ; 
it is thus that the prevalent apathy and 
indifference are to be explained. Our only 
resource is to wait for some special visitation 
of God which will awaken man’s atrophied 
religious faculty into activity once more. 

But before we can accept this explanation 
we have to ask what is the nature of this 
faculty. If its activities are mainly emotional, 
if it displays itself mainly in readiness to res- 
pond to emotional appeals, or to engage in 
devotional exercises, then it is true to say that 
the average Englishman is not endowed with 
it in any conspicuous degree. The average 
Englishman is neither emotional nor devo- 
tional. Those who are, are exceptions, not 
representatives of the normal type. Nor again 
can the English race be said to be naturally 
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religious, if religious aptitude is mainly 
intellectual, and expresses itself mainly in 
interest in the speculative aspects of the 
religious life. The average Englishman is not 
a theologian nor a metaphysician ; those who 
are, are also exceptions to the general rule. 
But if the religious sense is the developed form 
of the moral sense, if its primary expression is 
to be found in recognition of and reverence 
for the moral law, then it is quite untrue to 
say that it is not characteristic of the English 
race. The average Englishman may not do 
his duty, but he recognises that he ought to 
do it, and he respects above all others the man 
who does it. I think it was Lord Lawrence 
who asked that the words, “ Here lies a man 
who tried to do his duty,” should be written 
over his grave. I believe that most healthy 
minded Englishmen, in their best moments, 
would ask for no better epitaph. As a race 
we recognise instinctively that the man of 
duty is the highest type of man ; the man who 
is truest to himself and to the ultimate facts 
of his own nature. 

Now if the conception of the Christian life 
which I have been trying to outline is the true 
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conception ; if as in the case of Lord Lawrence, 
so in every case, the man who tries to do his 
duty is consciously or unconsciously trying 
to be a Christian, is there not reason for hope 
that we may get a widespread response to 
the Christian claim if we can but voice it 
clearly in these terms ? 

Take a concrete example. Take a case 
which has come more than once within my 
own experience, and probably within that of 
many clergymen. A man comes to me and 
says, ‘“‘ I should like to be a believing Christian. 
I think that I should be a happier man if I 
were. But belief I do not seem able to attain 
to. I cannot feel myself into it. Feelings 
come and go and though I may stimulate 
them by this or that expedient, the reaction 
soon follows and seems to leave me farther 
from belief than I was before. Nor can I 
argue myself into it. I have tried to do so, 
I have read books of evidences, I have tried 
to think the matter out for myself. But 
argument has failed to convince me. It is 
pro against con, con against pro, it may be 
true, it may not be true, I cannot tell. Is any 
other resource open, or must I be content to 
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regard the Christian faith and the Christian 
life as impossible attainments so far at any 
rate as I am concerned ? ”’ 

If the Christian life is such as I have des- 
cribed it there is another resource, another 
road of entrance leading direct to its inmost 
sanctuary. Feeling will not bring you there ; 
feelings come and go, and a faith founded on 
feeling is as a house built on the sands. In- 
tellect will not bring you there. You must 
have facts to argue from and those facts you 
cannot attain to by any intellectual process. 
But the road of duty doing will bring you there 
if you will but follow it far enough. You have 
a conscience; obey it, be sensitive to its least 
demands. You have a sense of right and 
wrong; cultivate it, see that you avoid all 
that tends to dull it. You have a standard 
of generosity, of purity, of truth, of courage, 
of compassion ; act up to it and see as the days 
go on that you are raising it, not lowering it. 
All that you can do. You can will to do the 
will. In God’s name, then, go on willing it and 
doing it. And meanwhile go on praying for 
more light. Go on praying even though the 
heavens seem dark above you, even though 
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you are not certain whether there is any God 
there who can listen and respond. Go on 
working and praying, and sooner or later your 
heart’s desire will be satisfied. Sooner or later 
Christ will meet you on this path of duty doing 
as He met Peter and Matthew and Saul in 
days of old, and you will see in Him, just as 
they did, the ideal towards which you are 
struggling, the complete expression of the law 
to which you have given your allegiance, 
perfect man and therefore perfect God. And 
deep will call back to deep; all that is best 
in your life will respond to Him, and find its 
completion and satisfaction there, and along 
the channels thus established His life in turn 
will flow back into yours, and gradually take 
possession of it, so that as you go on treading 
the path in His company you will find the words 
in which St. Paul describes His ultimate 
experience more and more true of yours— 
“Tt is no longer I who live but Christ liveth 
in me.” “If any man will to do His will, he 
shall know of the teaching whether it be of 
God.” It is the last word of all true Christian 
apologetic, it is the first word of all true 
Christian conversion. 


VI 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY TRINITY 


Ir the Christian life can be appropriately 
described as the life of duty expressed in its 
highest terms, if the Church, the social 
instrument and expression of that life, is 
primarily concerned with the formation of 
character, if statements such as these can be 
defended as substantially accurate, the effort 
to re-interpret Christian doctrine in the terms 
of conduct is not merely legitimate and, in 
the circumstances of the present day, highly 
desirable, it is for every intelligent Churchman 
a duty of bounden obligation. For it is 
impossible honestly to accept any doctrine till 
one understands its meaning, and if the con- 
ception of the Christian life thus outlined is 
valid, its main meaning must be looked for in 


the region of practical application. The words 
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“T believe”? are then for the Christian a 
declaration of moral assent; of recognition 
that the fact or doctrine to which they apply 
is of practical import and importance, in- 
volving some practical claim to which he is 
willing to submit, relative to some practical 
ideal which he is striving to realise. This 
consideration holds good in a marked degree 
in the case of those articles of the Christian 
faith which the Church has always regarded as 
fundamental. By retaining my membership 
in the Church I implicitly admit the validity 
of this estimate, and I am bound up to the 
level of my abilities and opportunities to 
justify it in the court of my own conscience 
and in conference with my fellow men. I am 
bound, moreover, to make this effort for myself, 
and not once but repeatedly. The answer 
which satisfies me cannot fully satisfy my 
neighbour, for his experience and needs and 
points of view are different from mine. Nor 
will it fully satisfy me ten years hence, if 
during that time I have lived, and therefore 
grown, as a Christian. There is no finality in 
the process. All I can say at any particular 
time is, “ This is what this doctrine means to 
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me now. These are the reasons why I regard 
its acceptance as an indispensable part of my 
mental and moral equipment.” Each in- 
dividual Christian must make his own specific 
contribution to a result which can never be 
complete. Nor ought he to be deterred from 
doing so by the consciousness that he can only 
express himself in tentative and transitional 
terms. He can never hope to rid himself of 
this consciousness. The further he proceeds 
in his search the less will he be inclined to 
suppose that this 1s possible. But the content 
of his contribution does not always constitute 
its chief value. This may lie in the indications 
afforded by it of mental and moral attitude, 
of point: of view, of manner of approach. The 
provisional solution which he offers of a par- 
ticular problem may not commend itself to 
other minds, but his way of dealing with it 
may be suggestive and stimulating. It may 
set them thinking along the same lines, or 
help them to discover other lines which appear 
to them more satisfactory. It is important, in 
other words, not merely that individual 
Christians should think about these matters, 
but that they should think aloud. That they 
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should reveal themselves to their fellow- 
Christians as comrades in the search for truth, 
and should be willing to unfold to them, so 
far as they can, their manner of search. The 
fact that the thought processes thus laid 
bare may not always satisfy the requirements 
of strict logic, or that the thought results thus 
achieved may not satisfy those of scientific 
theological investigation need give them no 
concern. Their purpose is not that of scientific 
system making, still less that of the attainment 
of reputation for original and powerful thinking. 
They may well be satisfied if they can contri- 
bute something of value to the common stock 
of Christian knowledge and experience, and no 
sincere self-revelation, however crude, is 
without such value. Its very crudeness may 
make for enlightenment and progress by the 
Irritation which it causes to minds better 
trained and equipped. 

It is in this spirit and with this purpose that 
I venture to “think aloud” about three 
doctrines of the Christian Church generally 
regarded as fundamental, those of the Holy 
Trinity, of the resurrection of the body, and of 
the Real Presence. I have chosen these three 
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particular doctrines because the mental cir- 
cumstances of the present day have invested 
them with rather special prominence and 
importance. The attention of the ordinary 
man has been called to them, and he finds, for 
different reasons, considerable difficulty in 
accepting them. The doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity he is inclined to regard as a kind of 
consecrated conundrum, handed down to us 
from our theological ancestors, and invested 
with some claim to respectful consideration 
because of the store they set by it, but with no 
bearing on the needs and exigencies of every- 
day practical life. The doctrine of the bodily 
resurrection is intelligible enough, but the 
effort to deal with the difficulties involved in 
its acceptance seems to be unnecessary in view 
of its small practical utility. ‘I should lose 
nothing of practical value,’ the man will say, 
“if this article were expunged from the 
Christian Creed. Why then insist on its 
retention at the cost of so much intellectual 
embarrassment and misgiving?” The doc- 
trine of the Real Presence stands in a different 
category. No man who has come inside the 
circle of real Christian experience will be 
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disposed to deny its fundamental character. 
He is conscious that it enshrines a truth which 
is of essential practical importance. But it is 
often presented in a form which seems in- 
adequate to its real significance, or even 
inconsistent with it. The fact is there, un- 
questioned and unquestionable, but the 
interpretations which he is asked to accept 
often seem to him unsatisfactory or even 
repellent. 

Here then are three doctrines which involve 
for every intelligent Christian the problem 
of re-interpretation in terms of conduct. Iam 
trying to deal with that problem for myself, 
and I now propose “to think aloud”’ while 
doing so. The processes I have to describe 
are, I think, applicable to other doctrines. At 
any rate their description will serve a useful 
purpose if it stimulates the search for others 
more suitable. 

The Church, as I have said, has always 
regarded the doctrine of the Holy Trinity as 
quite fundamental ; she has always, and in very 
emphatic terms, insisted on its acceptance as a 
necessary condition of her membership. As 
a Churchman I must identify myself whole- 
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heartedly with this insistence. On what grounds 
am I justified in doing so? It is not sufficient 
to deal with this question on the speculative 
level ; to point out, for instance, how the con- 
ception of God as a triune personality satisfies 
the requirements of philosophic thought, how 
the whole method of the Christian revelation 
implies it, how intimately it is intertwined 
with Christ’s teaching, how the Christian creed, 
the systematised summary of that teaching, 
assumes it and is held together by it. Christian 
philosophers and theologians have made out: 
a strong case for the doctrine on grounds such 
as these, and no exception can be taken to 
their further contention that its speculative 
truth implies its practical utility; that a 
doctrine which can be shown to belong to the 
essential texture of Christian thought must 
also belong to that of Christian conduct. 
Arguments of this kind, however convincing 
to those who are able to appreciate them— 
and only people of special aptitudes and 
training are able to do so—do not provide, 
even for Christians thus equipped, a solution 
of the problem with which they find them- 
selves faced. What they are called to do 1s 
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to vindicate the sincerity of their profession 
on the practical level, to explain to themselves 
and to others what they mean when they say 
that belief in the doctrine is of vital practical 
importance to them; that the statement, 
“The Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God; yet they are not three 
Gods but one God,” summarises a truth which 
connects itself consciously and directly with 
their efforts to live Christian lives and to 
realise Christian ideals. 

The relation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity to human action; that, then, is the 
question with which we are concerned. Let 
us begin with the latter term. Every human 
action includes three inter-dependent and 
indispensable elements—a purpose, a method, 
and a power. Take a simple example—a 
man’s return from his friend’s house to his 
own. He sets out with the conscious intention 
of getting home; this is the purpose of the 
action. He must know his way home; un- 
less he possesses this knowledge he cannot 
carry his intention into effect. This may be 
called the method of the action. And then, 
thirdly, he must have sufficient locomotive 
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energy at his disposal to enable him to use this 
method, either in his own body or obtained 
from some external source. This is the 
power of the action. Or take an example of 
a more extended kind. Take the case of a 
boy’s education. I send my boy to school. 
Why ? The answer to that question gives the 
purpose of his education ; the end which it is 
intended to achieve. The system of moral 
and physical and intellectual training to which 
he is subjected constitutes its method, while 
the boy’s own capacities provide its power. 
Each of these three elements is absolutely 
essential to the action. The educational pro- 
cess must be relative to the attainment of 
some specified end, it must follow some pre- 
conceived plan, it implies the possession of 
certain abilities by the person to whom it 
is applied. Moreover, the character of the 
whole action depends upon that of these 
constituent factors; the higher the aim, the 
more skilful the method, the greater the 
ability, the more complete will be the total 
educational result; achieved. An ideal edu- 
cation would be one in which these three 
factors displayed themselves in their highest 
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forms; in which a boy of superlative moral 
and intellectual power was prepared by the 
most approved and skilful educational methods 
to discharge the duties of some position of 
far-reaching influence and importance. 

Now man’s life is one continuous action. 
Its continuity is never broken from birth to 
death. His present grows out of his past, his 
future out of his present, without break or 
interruption. He may speak of different 
episodes or stages of development in the life 
process, of this or that achievement, of youth, 
of middle age, of old age. But such divisions 
are altogether artificial. No episode in a life 
is isolated, it grows out of its antecedents, it 
passes on into its consequences. Nor is there 
any definite point at which the boy becomes 
a man, or the man an old man; he advances 
continuously towards old age and recedes from 
youth. The only two apparently isolated 
episodes in a man’s life course are birth and 
death, and they only appear so because the 
antecedents of the one and the outcome of 
the other are hidden from sight ; because mortal 
gaze cannot penetrate into that mysterious 
region whence life comes and whither it goes. 
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Life is a continuous action whose essential 
texture consists of the three intertwined 
elements of purpose, method and power. In 
human life, so far as it is human and therefore 
rational, these become self-conscious. A man 
lives as a man so far as he is conscious of some 
object of attainment to which his efforts are 
relative, so far as he consciously directs his 
efforts towards its attainment, and so far as he 
makes intelligent use of the mental and moral 
and physical resources placed at his disposal. 
Moreover, the character of a man’s life depends 
upon that of these three constituent elements, 
and will approach perfection in proportion as 
they do so. The ideal life, the complete and 
perfect human life, will be one which pursues 
the highest purpose, which is regulated by 
the most perfect method, which is inspired by 
all-sufficing power. 

Now the ideal life is the main subject matter 
of religion. Religion on its intellectual side 
may be defined as the science, on its practical 
side as the pursuit, of the ideal life. 
The ultimate questions with which every 
religion deals are these questions of life’s 
purpose and method and power, its answer 

H 2 
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to them constitutes its essential content ; 
anything in its tenets or practices or ordinances 
which is not relative to this answer may be 
disregarded as superfluous. What is the true 
goal of life? What is the path thither ? 
By what power am I to follow that path ? 
These are the ultimate questions of life, the 
questions which every man who tries to live 
as a man, must ask, and the answer which he 
accepts and acts upon is that man’s religion. 

How, then, does the Christian religion answer 
them ? What account does it give of man’s 
perfect and complete life; of its purpose, its 
method, and its power. St. Paul supplies a 
sufficient answer to this question in the words, 
“Through Him we have access by one spirit 
to the Father.” “To the Father,” the goal 
of life’s progress is the Father Spirit from whom 
it comes. “ Through Him’’—the way to 
the Father is through Him who declared 
Himself to be the living and only way. “ By 
one Spirit ’—the power of life is the spirit 
which forms the essential bond between the 
Father and the Son. It is the perfect and 
complete life because its purpose, method, and 
power are the highest conceivable; because 
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they are personal and divine. This is the 
Christian account of the matter, and the Church 
summarises and safeguards it in the formula, 
“ The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy 
Ghost is God.” But man’s life is an essential 
unity ; its three constituent factors cannot 
exist apart from each other, or independently 
of each other. This unity maintains itself 
in the highest form of human life, and finds its 
reflex in the Divine nature which is its source 
and completion. This is the truth which the 
Church formulates in the concluding words 
of its statement—“ Yet they are not three 
Gods but one God.” 

I don’t think that there is anything forced 
or unnatural in this interpretation of the doc- 
trine, and thus interpreted it seems to me to 
summarise with admirable brevity and clear- 
ness the Christian answer to life’s ultimate 
questions. Doubtless these questions, just 
because they are ultimate, just because they 
are concerned with matters of the profoundest 
import, cannot be dealt with without some 
strain of thought. But I can honestly say 
that for me the Church’s way of dealing with 
them is altogether satisfactory in its simplicity 
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and succinctness. I can conceive of no other 
formula equally well adapted for the purpose 
which it is intended to serve. But it is only 
in the context of this purpose that I form such 
an estimate of its significance and sufficiency. 
The solution it offers for certain speculative 
problems may interest me, but it does not con- 
vince me. It is only when I pass beneath the 
speculative level into the region of spiritual 
experience, that I recognise the essential 
character of this doctrine, and can understand 
and accept the statement that belief in it is 
a necessary condition of my soul’s health. 
For in it I find summed up the facts on which 
that health depends and apart from which it 
cannot be maintained. . 

First, there is the fact of my divine nature and 
destiny : the fact that I am no mere creature 
of a day, no mere transient outcome of some 
evolutionary process, but that I come from 
God and belong to God and must therefore be 
restless and discontented till I find Him and 
enter into conscious union with Him : that the 
Primal Source of my life is personal and divine : 
that the Father is God. 

Secondly, there is the fact that the path which 
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I must tread is no mere external and ephemeral 
means of approach to my Father, but that it 
too belongs to the eternal and divine order. 
My conscience witnesses to me, in terms which 
cannot be gainsaid, that that path is the path 
of duty doing. God Himself not merely 
corroborates that witness, but identifies Him- 
self with it. He becomes Incarnate in the 
Flesh, He takes His place as a man in the world 
of men, He lives the God life there under the 
conditions of human life, and that life displays 
itself as one of absolute obedience to the law, 
of which duty doing is the human expression. 
See what this means to me. It means that 
by obeying my conscience I am not merely 
pleasing God from the outside, as it were, but 
that I am actually joing myself with Him ; 
that I am identifying myself with the essential 
law of His activity. It means this because the 
Son is God; because the life of duty and the 
life of God are identified in the person of the 
historical Christ. 

Thirdly, there is the fact that I am not left 
to my own resources in this supreme struggle 
for my soul’s salvation. But that in my weak- 
ness I can depend upon supplies of supernatural 
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strength, and that this strength will prove 
sufficient for the task to which I am committed, 
because it is the inrushing into my soul of one 
who is Himself personal and Divine; because 
the Holy Ghost is God. 

It is thus that Christianity reveals God to 
me. Not, indeed, God as He is in Himself ; 
this is impossible, for there are depths in His 
nature far beyond the range of human com- 
prehension. But God as He relates Himself 
to me, as He meets my aspirations and satisfies 
my needs. It reveals Him to me under the 
threefold aspect of purpose, plan, and power, 
corresponding to the three essential strains in 
my own self-conscious life. Moreover, it tells 
me that just as that life in all its different 
manifestations is an essential unity, so the 
Divine Source from which it comes is essentially 
one. That though the Father is God, and the 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, yet 
they are not three Gods but one God. 

These four facts are all of them quite funda- 
mental and indispensable. They are the 
corner stones of the edifice of Christian life 
and thought. Its whole fabric depends upon 
them and stands or falls with them. The 
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doctrine of the Holy Trinity summarises them 
in a succinct and striking form. Is not the 
Church justified in declaring that belief in 
that doctrine, its practical acceptance and 
application, is a necessary condition of 
salvation? Am not I justified in giving my 
wholehearted assent to this declaration? Am 
not I indeed bound to do so when I find that 
every effort I make to live and think as a 
Christian assumes it and implies it ? 


Vil 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION 


Wuart is the practical significance and value 
of the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body ? Before we approach the consideration 
of this question it is necessary to glance at 
certain preliminary difficulties involved in 
the character of the fact which the doctrine | 
enshrines. The fact itselfi—that of the re- 
suscitation of Christ’s human body—is quite 
intelligible and imaginable. It is narrated 
by the Evangelists in clear and unequivocal 
terms—an actual occurrence in the outer 
world vouched for by evidence which would 
almost certainly be considered satisfactory 
in the case of any ordinary historical event. 
It is the extraordinary nature of this parti- 


cular event which causes embarrassment. Can 
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any testimony, however unexceptional, war- 
rant us in accepting as literally true a story 
so marvellous ? Before it is worth our while 
to attempt the interpretation of the doctrine 
in terms of conduct we must be assured of 
the foundation on which it rests. Is such 
assurance possible? Can a happening of 
this unprecedented character be regarded as 
falling within the limits of probability, or 
even of possibility ? 

The barrier to belief indicated by questions 
such as these seemed to be much more solid 
and impenetrable fifty years ago than is the 
case to-day. Physical scientists at that time 
were disposed to reject the whole conception 
of the miraculous as impossible and, indeed, 
unthinkable. They declared it to be quite 
incompatible with the primary assumption 
from which their investigations started—the 
assumption that all events in the outer world 
are connected with each other by a rigid and 
unalterable network of necessary causation. 
If everything that happens there is the 
necessary outcome of antecedent happenings 
and passes on into consequences similarly 
determined, the idea of supernatural inter- 
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vention is plainly unthinkable. Nor was 
the sway of determinism supposed to be limited 
to the phenomena of the outer world. An 
influential school of philosophy tried to extend 
its principles to the interpretation of man’s 
inner experiences, and to explain away his 
consciousness of personal freedom as a mere 
delusion. But their weapons broke in their 
hands. Man’s assurance of his personal free- 
dom rests on foundations which proved 
impervious to speculative assaults. It is 
an ultimate fact for which a place must be 
found in any account of human life worthy 
of consideration. 

This is generally acknowledged in the 
prevalent philosophic teaching of the present 
day. The tendency of that teaching is, 
indeed, in the opposite direction. Philosophers 
seem increasingly inclined to ascribe to all 
hfe that characteristic of freedom which has 
come to self consciousness in man. The life 
process, many of them are telling us, is 
essentially a creative process. It is inter- 
twined with that of mechanism, but is not 
dominated by it. On the contrary, its un- 
remitting effort is to dominate its mechanical 
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environment, and to make it subservient 
to its purposes. Hence it is not amenable 
to mechanical explanation. Its successive 
stages cannot be predicted, however intimate 
our knowledge of their preceding conditions. 
The law of mechanical uniformity is not of 
universal validity in the world of nature if 
we include life phenomena in that world. 
Its present is not the necessary outcome of 
its past, its future of its present. The category 
of necessity does not apply to life activity, 
and the world’s history is to a large extent 
the record of such activity. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
conception thus outlined has.as yet established 
itself. But it is voiced by able and influential 
exponents, and is regarded with favour by 
an increasing number of philosophers. A 
mental context is thus being formed in which 
the idea of the miraculous becomes com- 
paratively easy of acceptance. If man con- 
stantly interferes with the mechanical order, 
why should not God do so on a more extended 
scale? If every freely determined human 
action overrides mechanical law and bends 
it to its purposes, there is nothing incredible, 
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nothing out of keeping with ordinary ex- 
perience, in the idea of Divine activity of a 
similar kind. A little time ago I happened 
to be present when some fairly representative 
men were discussing the question of the 
efficacy of prayer. One of them made some 
disparaging references to the prayers for rain 
which are sometimes offered in Church. He 
seemed to regard this as an antiquated and 
absurd practice in the usefulness of which 
no sensible person could now believe. But 
another of our party, a well-known scientist, 
interposed with the remark—‘‘I don’t see 
any more difficulty in the idea of asking 
God to send rain than I do in that of asking 
my gardener to water the flowers in my 
garden. Both my request and his response 
are freely determined acts, acts which do not 
originate in the province of necessary law, 
but which invade that province and make a 
considerable difference there. For my flowers, if 
left to themselves, would have died of drought ; 
their being alive now is due, not to nature, 
but to me and to my gardener. In what 
respect does this transaction differ from that 
involved in a prayer for rain? Substitute 
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God for the gardener, substitute a humble 
petition for an authoritative request, and the 
first transaction becomes the second.” It 
was only a casual contribution to a casual 
conversation. But the fact that it was made 
by a man of acknowledged ability and scien- 
tific status, and that it was treated by his 
hearers as an argument worthy of consideration 
seemed to me to be in itself of no small 
significance. It seemed to show that the day 
has gone by when the idea of the miraculous 
was ruled out of court on a priori grounds 
by men who accepted the scientific point 
of view, and when the occurrence of miracles 
was regarded by them as a question hardly 
worthy of serious discussion. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
average religious minded man of the present 
day responds readily to the idea of the 
miraculous. On the contrary, I think it is 
true to say that he instinctively shrinks from 
it, that he finds difficulty in accepting it, that 
he regards with considerable favour attempts 
to show that he can without serious loss 
dispense with those articles of the Christian 
ereed which involve it. If we analyse this 
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attitude we shall find that it is relative to 
a conception of the Christian life very similar 
to that which I have tried to outline in a 
preceding chapter. Its main impulse can, 
I believe, be traced to a growing recognition 
of the essentially practical character of the 
Christian religion, of the fact that it is a way 
of life rather than a system of speculation. 
From this recognition springs the desire to 
render it so far as possible independent of 
external support, by the limitation of its 
essential principles to those which carry 
their own moral and spiritual justification 
with them. But the miraculous principle 
does not satisfy this condition. For a miracle 
is an exceptional event which is supposed to 
have occurred at a particular time and place 
and the occurrence of which must be estab- 
lished by historical evidence of an exceptionally 
convincing character. The admission that 
belief in such occurrences is essential to 
intelligent Christian conduct is tantamount 
to an acknowledgment of its dependence 
upon the results of historical investigation 
and criticism, and thus involves the intro- 
duction of a precarious element into its main 
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texture. This intrusion many deeply religious 
minded men are disposed to deprecate. ‘‘ We 
don’t want,” they will say, “to have to get 
to our religion through a region of historical 
controversy, or to have our hold on it con- 
ditioned by the varying results of such 
controversy. Theologians and historians have 
in times gone by obscured the Gospel message, 
and made it of no effect, by their traditions 
and speculations. They will continue to do 
so, so long as they are given a foothold in the 
foundations of Christian belief. The miracu- 
lous principle provides such a foothold in a 
marked degree. Is it not possible to eliminate 
that principle, and to give an account of 
Christianity in terms which make no reference 
to it?” 

The question is a pertinent one. It repre- 
sents a widespread demand, and the attempts 
to meet that demand can by no means be 
dismissed as mere wanton triflings of self-willed 
theorisers. Nor can the main method em- 
ployed in such attempts be stigmatised as 
illegitimate—the method of retaining the 
form of the old beliefs while changing their 
content. Hvery intelligent Christian, as I 
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have already said, must employ this method 
to some extent. No two of us can attach 
exactly the same meaning to any article of 
the Christian creed. We cannot understand 
it, and cannot therefore in any real sense 
accept it, till we have interpreted it in the terms 
of our own religious needs and experiences, 
and these vary from man to man, and from 
age to age. 

But sympathy with the religious attitude 
to which Modernism appeals, and the preva- 
lence of which is the source of its power, 
must not deter us from the most careful 
examination of the results which it presents 
for our acceptance. Now the doctrine which 
we have under consideration provides a crucial 
instance in this connection. Christ’s resur- 
rection is the master miracle of the Christian 
revelation; where by His resurrection I 
mean not only an important episode in His 
spiritual history, but the actual restoration 
to life of His human body. If Christianity 
as a practical system of life can be made 
independent of belief in the actual occurrence 
of this miracle, it cannot be difficult to 
demonstrate its independence of belief in 
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subordinate occurrences of a similar character. 
If, on the contrary, it cannot dispense with 
this belief, our reasons for accepting or 
rejecting it must to a large extent determine 
our attitude towards the other miracles re- 
corded in the New Testament. Modernists 
tell us that such independence is attainable, 
that it is possible to go on thinking, and 
feeling, and working, and even worshipping 
as a Christian while denying or disregarding 
this particular article of the Christian Creed. 
And doubtless the assertion holds good in 
the case of individual men who have been 
brought up inside Christianity, but who later 
in life have failed to maintain their orthodoxy. 
Experience proves that a man can go on for 
years, or even for his lifetime, pursuing 
practical aims and trying to realise practical 
ideals, which are no longer justified by his 
professed beliefs. But the real question is 
whether intelligent Christianity is possible 
under such conditions: Christianity which 
we can explain and justify to ourselves, and 
can, therefore, pass on to others. That is 
a question which I have tried to face for 
myself, and in doing so I have tried to divest 
12 
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myself so far as possible of preconceived 
prejudices. I think I can claim to have no 
small measure of sympathy with the point 
of view of those to whom an affirmative 
answer would be acceptable. But I find that 
such an answer is for me altogether unattain- 
able, that neither intellectual assent to the 
Christian principle, nor practical adhesion 
to the Christian way of life would be possible 
for me apart from wholehearted acceptance 
of the doctrine with which we are concerned. 

I shall not attempt to give anything like 
an adequate account of the converging con- 
siderations which force me to this conclusion. 
It will be sufficient for the purpose I have in 
view if I outline three of the chief of these. 
That purpose is not the historical vindication 
of the fact of Christ’s resurrection, but the 
demonstration of its practical utility: of 
the intimate dependence of Christianity re- 
garded asa way of life on its actual occurrence. 
I may, however, say in passing, that the 
establishment of such dependence cannot but 
affect our manner of approaching the question 
of historical evidence, and our estimate of 
its value. The fact that belief in the occurrence 
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of a certain historical event has been productive 
of momentous personal and social consequences 
constitutes no proof of that occurrence. But 
it establishes an antecedent moral and spiritual 
probability which counterbalances to some 
extent antecedent intellectual improbabilities 
involved in the exceptional character of the 
event, and thus leaves us free to deal with it 
on the level of ordinary historical investigation. 
This is all that we Christians demand. I do 
not think it is too much to say that Christ’s 
resurrection is attested by evidence which 
would be regarded as quite convincing if 
brought forward in connection with any 
ordinary event: by evidence the denial of 
the adequacy of which would make the 
writing of past history an impossible task. 
It is equally valid for this extraordinary 
event if considerations are forthcoming which 
neutralise our attitude of mental antipathy or 
even change it into one of expectancy. 

The first of these considerations then is 
something of this kind. The denial of Christ’s 
resurrection would make it very difficult 
for me to form any conception of His character 
which would justify me in regarding Him 
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as a fitting object of moral and spiritual 
veneration. For the Gospel stories of His 
life, my main source of information with 
regard to Him, describe Him not merely 
as predicting this event, but as sedulously 
encouraging His disciples to expect it, and 
as making their comprehension of some of 
the most important elements in His teaching 
conditional upon this expectation. Was He 
self-deceived in this matter, or did He delib- 
erately set Himself to deceive His followers ? 
Neither alternative leaves me with a Christ 
whom I can accept as my ideal of manhood. 
Doubtless I shall be told that there is a third 
alternative which does not necessitate this 
conclusion : that the predictions referred to can 
be given a sense different from that in which 
they were undoubtedly understood by those who 
first heard them, or that they can be explained 
away as interpolations of a later date. But 
I cannot see my way to accepting this as a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. It seems 
to me that the method of interpretation 
which justifies it would be applicable to most 
of Christ’s. utterances, and would render 
their authenticity and significance equally 
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uncertain. That is my first reason for re- 
garding the fact of the resurrection as quite 
fundamental. The denial of its occurrence 
seems to me to divest the Christ of the Gospels 
of the attributes of mental sanity and moral 
impeccability, and thus to make it impossible 
for me to render Him the tribute of whole- 
hearted allegiance. I cannot unreservedly 
admire Him as man, still less can I worship 
Him as God. 

Secondly, this denial seems to make it 
extraordinarily difficult to give any intelligent 
explanation of the Christian movement. For 
if any historical fact is certain it is the fact 
that the agents of that movement, those who 
voiced and led it, and worked and suffered 
and died for it, not merely believed in Christ’s 
resurrection but agreed with St. Paul’s esti- 
mate of the crucial importance of such belief : 
agreed, that is, in regarding it as the fountain 
source of their inspiration and hope. To 
tell me that this belief was ill-founded and is 
no longer tenable, is all one with the assertion 
that a social and religious movement which 
has produced the highest and most progressive 
civilisation of the world’s history owed its 
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main inspiration and motive power to a delu- 
sion. A statement of this kind seems to 
me to involve difficulties quite as great, and 
of a very similar kind to, those which caused 
scientists of the last generation to disallow 
the conception of the miraculous. They found 
it difficult to accept this conception because 
it seemed to them to introduce an unaccount- 
able element into the processes of physical 
nature, and thus to render those processes 
incapable of reasonable explanation. I find 
it equally difficult to accept the statement in 
question because to do so would place me at 
a similar disadvantage in investigating and 
trying to understand the processes of human 
nature. If one of the chief steps forward in 
human progress has been the outcome of an 
untenable belief, then that progress is depen- 
dent upon unaccountable conditions, and is 
to that extent impervious to rational investig- 
ation and explanation. 

Moreover, I find myself equally embarrassed 
when, turning from the past history of the 
Christian movement, I try to anticipate its 
course in the future. There would be no 
real continuity between a religious movement 
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of which this belief was a main inspiring 
principle and one from which it was eliminated. 
The external forms and formularies of the 
former might pass on into the latter, it might 
to some extent retain its phraseology and 
customs and institutions, but the breach 
between the two would be vital and essential. 
A non-miraculous Christianity might have 
a future before it, on that I express no opinion. 
But it would have no past behind it to which 
it could look for guidance and encouragement. 
It could not claim to be a legitimate develop- 
ment of the old Christianity. It would be 
a new religion, constituted on a completely 
different basis, and inspired by principles 
and motives of a completely different character. 
In attempting to explain Christianity on non- 
miraculous lines we can only succeed in 
explaining it away. 

The third consideration which weighs with 
me has an intimate bearing on the matter 
which we have in hand. It furnishes a direct 
answer to the question of the practical value 
of belief in this particular article of the 
Christian creed: of its interpretation in 
terms of character and conduct. Turning to 
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the region of inner spiritual experience where 
rise the source springs of the religious life, 
I find there a fundamental and essential need 
to which belief in the actual occurrence of 
Christ’s resurrection relates itself and which 
apart from that belief remains unsatisfied. 
The religious life, as I experience it, is ulti- 
mately a struggle for spiritual freedom: a 
continuous assertion of that freedom against 
the dominance of mechanism. Life in all 
its manifestations repudiates that dominance. 
Its unremitting effort from its lowest to its 
highest stage is to organise the inorganic, 
and thus to make its mechanism the instru- 
ment and expression of its own freely deter- 
mined activities. What the final issue of 
this encounter will be, viewed as a whole, 
whether this world in which our lot is cast 
is destined finally to be a scene of freedom 
and life, or of mechanism and death, is a 
question of fascinating speculation. But so 
far as my own personal self-conscious life 
is concerned the prospect seems very dark 
and uncertain. For my body, the physical 
organism through which that life expresses 
itself, and on which, so far as I know, its 
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maintenance is dependent, is controlled by 
the mechanically determined laws of decay 
and death, and against this control no assertion 
of spiritual power seems to be of any avail. 
This fact, testified to by the universal exper- 
ience of mankind, seems to invest my religious 
efforts with the character of delusiveness. 
The meagre triumphs of my spirit in its 
warfare with fleshly appetite and desire, my 
struggles against conventionalism and selfish- 
ness, of what advantage are they if the organ 
through which my spirit acts is irrevocably 
subject to a fleshly law which decrees its 
destruction ? Doubtless our ignorance of the 
necessary conditions of personal existence 
makes it still possible for us to hope that such 
existence can maintain itself independently of 
physical environment, and can therefore sur- 
vive its dissolution. But experience furnishes 
this hope with no support; it provides no 
instance of such independence or such sur- 
vival. Self-consciousness as I experience it 
in myself, and as I recognise it in others, is 
the outcome of the union of spirit and body. 
I can form no conception of its content, I 
can point to no reason for anticipating its 
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continuance, when once this union has been 
dissolved. 

It is in this context that the Gospel story 
of Christ’s bodily resurrection acquires such 
tremendous significance for me. If I can be 
assured by adequate evidence of the truth of 
that story, the verdict of impossibility no 
longer holds good. In this one instance, at 
any rate, self-conscious life prevailed, and, 
emancipating its physical organ from the 
dominance of mechanical law, transformed 
it into a permanent and completely adaptable 
instrument of its own free activities. Doubtless 
the hope thus kindled is still very incomplete. 
Before it can take its place among the prin- 
ciples which determine my conduct I must 
have reasonable grounds for the expectation 
that the victory thus achieved was represen- 
tative: that m concentrated and dramatic 
form it presaged the normal outcome of man’s 
spiritual development. And this expectation 
does not become effective till I know how far 
the Incarnate Power thus displayed is at my 
disposal, and through what channels I can 
avail myself of its resources. But it is only 
the actual occurrence of Christ’s resurrection 
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which makes such knowledge possible or 
valuable. I find it impossible then to ignore 
this occurrence or, treating its narration as 
a symbolical account of a purely spiritual 
episode, to find in this episode the satisfaction 
of my need. Thus interpreted it gives no 
such satisfaction. On the contrary, it seems 
to complete the evidence for the impossibility 
of its attainment. The more clearly I recog- 
nise Christ’s superlative spiritual power, the 
more clearly must I regard His failure in His 
final struggle with mechanical law as a sure 
presage of mine and of that of all mankind. 

One more thing needs to be said in order 
to avoid misunderstanding and to make my 
standpoint clear. I do not by any means 
anticipate that the loss of belief in Christ’s 
resurrection would connote for me the end 
of my religious life. The sources from which 
that life springs belong to the essential 
constitution of my nature. But so far as 
I can see it would connote a radical change 
in its character and outlook; an increasing 
tendency to drive it inwards, to undermine 
confidence in its external expressions, to 
isolate it from the visible order which forms 
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my means of communication with my fellow- 
men, and thus gradually to denude it of 
moral value and social significance. It would 
no longer present itself as participation in a 
world movement for the restoration of all 
things to God, and the establishment of His 
Kingdom on earth. It would become for me, 
primarily and fundamentally, a private per- 
sonal transaction between my individual soul 
and God. A very intimate and important 
transaction indeed, carrying its own credentials 
of reality with it, but standing apart from my 
other experiences and incapable of forming 
any essential union with them. My religion 
would remain, but it would be a religion 
which tended to approximate to the Buddhist 
rather than to the Catholic type; which 
tended to substitute the Gospel of Nirvanah 
for that of the Kingdom. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE 


Wuat difference would it make to me if 
I lost my faith ; if I were convinced that the 
foundations of the Christian religion are 
unsound, and that it was no longer possible 
for me to accept its beliefs or to conform to 
its observances ? Many a professing Christian 
who tries to answer this question honestly 
will be disturbed when he finds how small the 
difference would be: how few things there 
are he now does, and avoids, and pursues, 
which he would not go on doing, and avoiding, 
and pursuing had the Gospel story never 
been told, or were it proved to be a mere 
fireside tale unworthy of the credence of 
inteligent men. This is an acknowledgment 


which must be made. Many professing Chris- 
127 
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tians are Christians only in name: their 
Christianity does not make any important 
difference to their lives, while even to those of 
us who are real Christians it does not often 
make all the difference. It would, indeed, 
be a serious thing for us if we lost our faith, 
but our lives would not be wholly wrecked 
because of its loss. 

Now the case seems to have been very 
different in the first days of the Christian 
Church. Had a representative Christian of 
those days lost his faith, the loss would have 
been irretrievable. That this was so is shown 
by the sacrifices he had to make for its sake. 
In those days becoming a Christian often meant 
cutting oneself off from one’s family and 
friends, turning one’s back on all the accus- 
tomed ambitions and amenities of life, expos- 
ing oneself to opprobrium and opposition and 
probable persecution, culminating perhaps in 
a painful and ignominious death. The early 
Christians evidently thought it worth their 
while to do all this because of what Chris- 
tianity gave them in return. They did not 
complain or regret. Their prevailing tone 
seems to have been one of brightness and hope, 
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and they maintained this demeanour under 
the most trying circumstances. In the stories 
of the early martyrdoms we read how old men 
tottering on the brink of the grave, young men 
in the full vigour of life, weak women and 
children, faced deaths of studied cruelty with 
the lightheartedness and zest which ordinary 
men display when going to their wedding feast. 

What did Christianity give these men and 
women which made them thus ready to count 
all things as lost for Christ? There can 
be no doubt as to the main answer to this 
question. No one who reads carefully the 
early Christian literature can have any hesi- 
tation with regard to it. The secret of their 
courage and hope and power was the conscious- 
ness of the Real Presence of Christ in their 
lives, and in that of the society to which they 
belonged. St. Paul is not using the language 
of metaphor when he declares: “TI live, and 
yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
We find his words re-echoed in different forms 
by all the New Testament writers. He is 
describing an ultimate experience which he 
shared with all the lively members of the 
Christian Church, to them the experience of 
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experiences, the fact of facts, something which 
they, were as certain about as they were of 
their own existence. To them the Christian 
life was no mere conformity to an external 
example, no mere submission to an external 
system. It was the expression of the activities 
of an indwelling Spirit, and that the Personal 
Spirit of the Personal Christ. It was a life 
of inspiration in the most real sense of the word, 
the life of Christ using them as instruments of 
His will. 

Now before considering the doctrinal ex- 
pression of this fact it is worth while to notice 
how important its recognition is to a right 
appreciation of the Christian movement. It 
is only in its context that the real nature and 
significance of that movement can be discerned. 
Apart from it we can find no principle of unity 
in the different institutions and practices 
and doctrines in which the Christian religion 
has embodied itself. On a surface view many 
of these seem to be in detachment from each 
other, or even irreconcilable with each other. 
It is only from the inside that their cohesion 
and consistency become apparent. It is only 
when we start from the common consciousness 
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of Christ’s indwelling presence that they 
present themselves to us as necessary and 
interdependent parts of one living and organic 
whole. 

This principle holds good in the interpreta- 
tion of all forms of life. It is impossible 
to understand any living organism from the 
outside. We cannot, for instance, understand 
an oak tree if we leave out of account the vital 
force which expresses itself in this particular 
way. A chemist may analyse its different 
constituent elements for us, a surveyor may 
tell us the weight of timber contained in it, 
a botanist may classify it under this or that 
species, an artist may paint it, an author 
describe it. But no one of these can tell us 
why the oak is what it is, why it has assumed 
this shape and not some other, why it should 
clothe itself in trunk and branches and leaves 
and roots. No man can answer these questions, 
for human life and plant life have no means 
of articulate communication with each other. 
But a man does not even understand the 
meaning of the question unless he starts with 
the recognition of some mysterious power 
latent in the acorn from which the tree has 
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sprung, and which, placed under _ fitting 
conditions, is bound to express itself in 
this particular way and in no other way : 
is bound to manifest itself in the form 
of an oak, not in that of a beech or an 
elm. 

The same recognition is necessary in an 
accentuated degree when we are dealing with 
man, the highest form of organised life. It 
is quite impossible to form a true estimate of 
a man if we confine ourselves to the considera- 
tion of his external acts and relations. These 
help us to understand the kind of man he is 
only so far as they indicate to us the principles 
and motives and ideals which lie behind them, 
the living spirit which expresses itself in these 
external forms. But this spirit we can only 
understand when our spirit touches it, and, as 
it were, finds itself in it. A man with whom 
we cannot establish this spiritual touch, a 
man whose predominant aspirations, and aims, 
and points of view are hidden from us, we 
cannot hope to understand. He remains a 
closed book to us till the barrier between 
his spirit and ours is broken down. It is 
useless for us to attempt to describe such a 
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man as he really is, or to predict what his 
conduct will be under such and such circum- 
stances. We lack the qualification necessary 
for this effort. His character and conduct 
must be understood and described from the 
inside, or not at all. Take an illustration. 
It is this fact that makes it so difficult for us 
Westerns to deal successfully with the civil- 
ised races of the East, with the Indians or 
Japanese, for instance. Anyone who has had 
much to do with Easterns will tell us how great 
the difficulty is, how completely they have 
been baffled when once they tried to get beneath 
the surface of their lives, and to penetrate into 
the inner region of their personality. ‘“ We 
can’t ever really understand them,” they will 
tell us; ‘“‘ we cannot ever really make them 
out; their standards, their estimates of value, 
their ways of thought and feeling are so 
different from ours that the attempt to get 
into real inner sympathy with them, to think 
and feel ourselves into their position, seems al- 
most a hopeless one. We may try to do our 
best for them in our accustomed ways, but 
all the time we feel that we are dealing with a 
system of mysterious forces of which we have 
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no real knowledge, and of whose outcome 
we can never be sure.” 

And what is true of individual men is equally 
true of men organised into social -groups. 
Every society has a distinctive life of its own 
of which its institutions and laws, its literature 
and art, its predominant aims and its cus- 
tomary methods, are the outcome. Only those 
who share to a greater or less extent in this 
life can really understand these expressions 
of its activity. It is quite impossible to arrive 
at such an understanding from the outside. 
It is quite impossible, for instance, for a 
foreigner who has never been in England, or 
who has never mixed on intimate terms with 
Englishmen, to give anything like a true 
account of English usages and ways of life. 
Such attempts are sometimes made, but their 
only effect upon English people is to amuse 
or irritate them. We hardly take them 
seriously. “He doesn’t know what he is 
talking about,’ we say. No one but an 
Mnglishman, or a man who has mixed for years 
on intimate terms with Englishmen, can 
possibly understand us. Looked at from the 
outside our whole social, and political, and 
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domestic system is quite incomprehensible, 
full of apparent anomalies and inconsistencies 
and contradictions. Englishmen can to some 
extent reconcile these with each other, we 
can feel if we cannot see the unity which 
pervades them; but this is because we share 
in the national spirit which manifests itself 
in these different forms. The man who does 
not share in that spirit lacks the essential 
qualification necessary. 

These are mere truisms, which no one whose 
judgment is valuable is likely to call into 
question. But the reason I have dwelt at 
some length upon them here is because, truisms 
though they are, they are often disregarded 
by people who discuss, and criticise, and write 
books about Christianity from what they claim 
to be an enlightened and unbiassed point of 
view. Such people often seem to think that 
the only qualification necessary for this task 
is a certain amount of historical knowledge, 
and a certain measure of mental acuteness 
and agility. Provided with such an equipment 
they proceed to study the Christian system, 
or this or that detached part of it, from the 
outside, and as a result they naturally involve 
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themselves and others in hopeless difficulties, 
which they attribute to the complexity or 
obscurity of their subject matter, while in 
reality it is due to their faulty method of 
dealing with it. 

Take, for instance, the case of the New 
Testament writings. Their authority and 
authenticity have been impugned because 
of their inconsistencies in narrative and ex- 
position, or on the ground that the reputed 
authorship of some of them is open to grave 
question, or at any rate cannot be proved with 
any reasonable degree of certainty. Thus, 
prolonged controversies have arisen, centring 
mainly round questions of textual criticism, 
or of the date of this manuscript or the origin 
of that. Now such questions are of importance 
and their discussion is salutary and necessary. 
But those who are inside Christianity can 
afford to regard with complacency the varying 
answers given to them. The foundations of 
their faith are in no wise affected by them. 
These lie in a much deeper region—in the region 
of living experience of participation in a living 
spirit. To the man who has attained to that 
experience it would be, for instance, a matter 
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of comparatively small importance, if the dis- 
covery of some papyrus in Egypt or elsewhere 
proved beyond doubt that the fourth Gospel 
could not have been written by St. John. 
Whoever it was written by, it comes to him 
with the imprimatur of that great stream of 
corporate life in which he himself shares, and 
which has found in the Gospel the expression 
and explanation of truths which from the 
beginning have been interwoven with its 
own essential texture. The Christian com- 
munity, the organised embodiment of the 
Real Presence of Christ, accepts the fourth 
Gospel as inspired not because of its authorship, 
but because it finds its own inspiration in it. 
The man who shares in the life of that com- 
munity can listen with equanimity when he 
is told of apparent anomalies, and contradic- 
tions, and inconsistencies in the Gospel itself, 
or in its relations to other New Testament 
writings. He knows that formal consistency 
is never maintained by any living and pro- 
gressive organism, that a corporate life which 
is the outcome of gradual and spontaneous 
growth is likely to express itself in ways 
which are incapable of formal reconciliation 
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with each other. But he does not for this 
reason repudiate any of these expressions as 
illegitimate and indefensible. He knows also 
that behind such differences lies a unity of 
a higher kind, the unity of that common life 
in which he himself shares. He will say to 
the outside critic: “Of course, you cannot 
understand the Church’s life. But that is 
because you do not share in it. I cannot 
explain it to you. I cannot present it to you 
in the form of a logically coherent system. 
I cannot present it to myself in that form. 
But I know that it holds together all the same, 
and constitutes a real and essential unity. 
For I find myself in it, it meets my needs, 
it satisfies my aspirations, it provides me 
with full opportunities for development and 
indicates the lines along which that develop- 
ment can best be directed and maintained. 
Just as my own personal life is a unity mani- 
festing itself in very different ways,.so is the 
life of the society of which I am a member, and 
which constitutes my complete self.” 

The fact of the Real Presence is the root 
fact of Christian experience. The doctrine 
of the Real Presence—the translation of this 
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fact from the region of instinctive recognition 
into that of articulate thought—occupies a 
corresponding position in the doctrinal system 
of the Church. It is the root doctrine from 
which that system grows, and severed from 
which it loses cohesion and vitality. But just 
because of this ultimate and pervasive charac- 
ter it baffles definition. To define it would be 
to define the essential quality of life, and this 
plainly is an impossible task. We can describe 
the external accompaniments and manifesta- 
tions of the life process but not the process 
itself. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest 
not whence it cometh and whither it goeth, 
so is everyone that is born of the spirit.” 
Thus it comes that when we speak of the 
doctrine of the Real Presence what we 
have in mind is not any description of 
the fact itself, but of the fact as it relates 
itself to us and enters into our conscious 
experience. 

There are two questions of vital practical 
importance with which such a description must 
deal. If it be true that through Christ man 
can participate in the Divine Life, it 1s al- 
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together necessary that he should know the 
conditions of participation : what qualifications 
Christ requires in the recipients of this gift, 
and what means He employs for placing it 
at their disposal. The first of these questions 
is the subject of the third chapter of this 
book. I shall now try to indicate some 
considerations pertinent to the second, and 
indicating the direction in which its answer 
must be sought. 

A poor woman, sorely afflicted, believed that 
Christ could heal her. So she came behind 
Him in the press of the crowd and touched 
Him, and at once received the boon which 
she sought. Notice the two stages in this 
episode. The woman had faith. I have 
already discussed the nature and necessity of 
this endowment. But her faith by itself 
would not have healed her. It was, as it 
were, the hand which she put out to receive 
the gift, but the gift itself came from Christ, 
and only came when her faith led her actually 
to touch Him. It was only when she had done 
so that His healing power passed into her. 
She was conscious of this; she at once knew 
that she was healed. He was conscious of 
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it: He turned and asked, “ Who touched 
Me?” ) 

Now this story is typical. We find the same 
principle illustrated in nearly all our Lord’s 
miracles. It was only on people who had 
faith that He could bestow His gifts, and in 
nearly every case He bestowed them through 
definite external means. When a blind man 
came to Him He took him aside, and touched 
his eyes, and breathed on him, and looked 
up and prayed. When a hungry multitude 
came to Him He took loaves and placed them 
in the hands of His disciples to distribute 
them, miraculously multiplied. When He 
stood at Lazarus’ grave He spoke aloud to him, 
and it was not until He had done so that the 
bonds of the grave were burst, and the dead 
man came forth. In other words, our Lord, 
during His earthly sojourn, always used His 
body, the physical organism in which His 
personal spirit had clothed itself, and the things 
of the outer world with which His body con- 
nected Him, as the means by which He passed 
on His life to those who were qualified by faith 
for its reception. 

This is a very significant fact. For our 
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Lord’s risen life is in complete and unbroken 
continuity with that of His earthly sojourn. 
He did not divest Himself of His body when 
He rose from the dead—the grave was empty 
on the third day. He carried it with Him 
into His risen life, transformed and spiritualised 
indeed, but still essentially the same body 
which had been laid in the tomb. He made 
this quite clear to those who saw Him after 
His resurrection. ‘“‘ Handle Me and see,” 
He said, “a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye behold Me having.”* The very marks 
of the wounds which He had received on the 
cross were still there: the nail prints in the 
hands and feet, the spear gash in the side. 
The difference was that His body was now 
completely subject to spiritual law, and had 
become the completely adaptable instrument 
of spiritual purposes. He bestowed His gifts 
on man during His earthly sojourn by means 
of His earthly body, but He could not bestow 
them fully because of the limitations of 
mechanical law to which that body was then 
subject. But now that these limitations were 
removed we might expect that He would 
1 St. Luke xxiv. 39. 
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continue to bestow them in the same way 
but in a much fuller and higher degree. 
Now if we study our Lord’s statements, 
and their direct outcome in the teaching and 
development of the early Christian Church, 
I think we shall find that this expectation is 
fully justified. In the first place we have His 
own emphatic declarations as to the advan- 
tages which would ensue to His disciples as 
a result of His death. He tells them in the 
most explicit terms that it 1s expedient for 
them that He should die, and the reason which 
He gives is that His death will be for Him 
the entrance gate to a mode of existence in 
which He will be free to make them partakers 
of His life and spirit in a much higher and 
more complete manner than was possible 
during His earthly sojourn among them. 
But the great change wrought in Him by death 
was a bodily change. His Spirit remained 
identically the same, but His Body was trans- 
formed into its completely adaptable instru- 
ment. Hence these promises of our Lord’s 
imply, though they do not directly state, 
that their fulfilment was dependent on this 
transformation: that His Body would con- 
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tinue to be the means through which His 
Life passed into theirs, but would serve this 
purpose in a much higher and more complete 
manner. 
Secondly, we have that remarkable series 
of statements in which He speaks directly of 
His Body, and of the essentially important 
function which it discharges in His dealings 
with men. In which He tells us that His 
flesh is meat indeed and His blood drink 
indeed, that he that eateth His flesh and 
drinketh His blood hath eternal life, and that 
those who do not eat and drink have no life 
inthem. I shall have something to say further 
on about the import of these difficult words, 
and their bearing on the doctrine of the Holy 
Communion. For the present I merely wish 
to draw your attention to the fact that however 
we explain them we cannot explain them 
away; that whatever our Lord meant by 
them He evidently meant His hearers to 
understand that union with Him, and with 
God through Him, could only be effected 
through the medium of His Body. 
Next we come to the first fulfilment of these 
promises of Christ on the day of Pentecost. 
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He had already provided His disciples with 
the necessary external equipment of organised 
social life; with officers definitely appointed 
and authorised, with definite social ordinances 
of a very important kind, and with a whole 
body of precepts and principles easily capable 
of being systematised and applied. The little 
band of faithful men and women who assembled 
in the Upper Chamber on that eventful day 
formed no mere collection of independent 
individuals. They were already connected 
together by definite external social links, 
they already shared to some extent in a 
common belief, and aspiration, and hope. 
It was on this whole body that the Divine 
Spirit was outpoured. It came to them, more- 
over, embodied in an external form, and that 
a form which denoted the essentially social 
character of the endowment bestowed. “ They 
were all together in one place. And suddenly 
there came from heaven a sound as of the 
rushing of a mighty wind. And there ap- 
peared unto them tongues parting asunder, 
like as of fire, and it sat upon each one of them, 
and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
The symbolism is quite clear. It was the 
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same spirit bestowed on all alike up to the 
measure of their capacity of.reception, welding 
them together into a living organised whole. 
Now notice the sequel. The Divine Society 
thus brought into being rapidly attains to 
self-consciousness. Its members at once begin 
to recognise the essential unity which underlies 
their different forms of membership, and 
which finds its source in their common par- 
ticipation in one and the selfsame hfe. Very 
soon they express this recognition in explicit 
terms, and the terms they use are of the deepest 
import. Without any hesitation or quali- 
fication they identify their community with 
Christ’s body. When St. Paul, writing to 
the Corinthians, says, “‘ Ye are the Body of 
Christ and members each in his particular 
place,” there is no suggestion that he is 
propounding some new theory, or merely 
using a symbolical mode of speech. He 
speaks as one who is stating an acknowledged 
and fundamental truth, which he proceeds to 
apply in the form of a series of practical 
precepts and admonitions. 

“The Body of Christ and members each 
in his particular place.” It was thus that 
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Christians of the Apostle’s time had come to 
regatd themselves. The Christ life which 
had taken possession of them was no mere 
private and personal possession of individual 
souls. It was an endowment which they 
were conscious of sharing with their fellow 
Christians. They were united to Christ as 
members of His Body, His Life came to them 
through the medium of their fellow-members, 
just as the blood of my body comes to my hand 
through the medium of my arm and shoulder, 
separation from them meant separation from 
Him, the more close their union with them the 
more close their union with Him. Thus 
the great conception of the Catholic Church 
arose into explicit and dominating conscious- 
ness. The Church constitutes Christ’s Body 
in the most real sense of the word. He dwells 
in the Christian society just as truly as He 
dwelt in the body which He had received 
of the Virgin Mary through the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. Through just the same agency 
His Incarnate Life has become embodied 
in the organised company of His faithful 
followers. Henceforth He acts and speaks 
through the members of this society just as 
L 2 
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truly as He had acted and spoken through 
those of His earthly body. All the legitimate 
activities of the Church are activities of Christ, 
all her legitimate ordinances are means of 
expressing and conveying His life. Just as 
for a time He used a human organism, a visible 
human body, as the germinating centre of 
His Life, so now He uses a human organisation, 
a visible human society, for the same purpose. 
Just as He then used external acts and objects 
to convey His gifts, so still He uses similar 
means for similar purposes. The touching 
of the blind eyes, the speaking to the dead, 
the few loaves taken from the bystander, 
were prophetic examples of a principle implicit 
in that of the Incarnate Life, which still 
expresses itself in the ordinances and activities 
of the Society in which that Life finds its con- 
tinued embodiment, in the water of Baptism, 
in the consecrated bread and wine of the Holy 
Communion, in the words of Absolution, in 
the touch of the Bishop’s hand in Confirmation. 


IX 
THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


THE conception of the Christian religion out- 
lined in the preceding chapter was generally 
accepted and acted upon by the Christians of 
_ that period of its history when the freshness 
_ of revelation and the severity of the times 
brought into vivid consciousness its inner 
character and claims. There can be no doubt 
as to the prevalence among them of the belief, 
sometimes stated, always implied, that just 
as Christ expressed and imparted His Life to 
men during His earthly sojourn through the 
outward and visible means of a human body, 
so He continues to do so through an outward 
and visible society: that the Church is the 
continuous embodiment of that Life, the 
leaven centre from which it spreads. This 


belief springs naturally, if not necessarily, 
149 
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from acceptance of the fact of a historical 
Incarnation. A religion which traces its origin 
to such a fact, and maintains the principle 
involved in it, must be sacramental. Sacra- 
ments are to it no mere external adjuncts: 
they are indispensable to it, they belong to 
its essential texture. The sacramental principle 
touches its life at every point. It is impossible 
for any one to understand such a religion as 
a system of thought, or to identify himself 
with it as a system of conduct, who ignores 
this principle, or relegates it to a subordinate 
place in his regard. There can be little doubt 
that this was the conception of Christianity 
implied in the practical attitude of its early 
followers. It is significant, for instance, that 
the word sacrament when it first came into 
use was not limited to certain specified ordi- 
nances. All the authorised activities of the 
Church were regarded as being invested with 
a sacramental character. The man who 
touched Christ’s Body at any point, if he 
touched it with faith, received the gift of His 
Life. His faith did not constitute the gift, 
but it enabled him to receive and perceive it. 
The gift itself, in whatever form it came, 
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whether as regeneration, or forgiveness, or 
enlightenment, or power, was always in essence 
the same—the gift of grace, of Christ’s Life 
passing into him and taking possession of him. 

The different sacramental ordinances of the 
Church must be studied in the context of this 
conception if we are to understand their full 
significance. Take, for instance, the ordinance 
in which the sacramental principle attains its 
chief and most clearly marked expression— 
that of the Holy Communion. A brief study 
of its origin and nature will, I think, help to 
deeper appreciation of the principle itself, and 
may also indicate a useful point of view from 
which to approach the consideration of the 
controversies which have arisen in connection 
with it, and which are still a fruitful source 
of contention among Christians. In what I 
have to say I shall enter as little as possible 
into the controversial region. I shall merely 
try to “ think aloud”; to describe in simple 
terms the facts of the case as they present 
themselves to my own mind, and the kind of 
conclusions to which they seem to point. 

A crowd of hungry people surrounded 
Christ. They had flocked out into the desert 
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to hear Him preach, and had forgotten to 
bring food with them. Christ knew of their 
need, and He proceeded to meet it. He did 
so according to His accustomed method, by 
the use of external means. His disciples told 
Him that there was a boy present who had a 
small store of food in his keeping, five loaves 
and a few small fishes. These Christ took and 
blessed and brake, and then distributed them 
to His disciples, who passed them on to the 
multitude, miraculously multiplied. On the 
next day the same crowd surrounded Him 
again, and, taking as His text the incident 
which was still fresh in their mind, He pro- 
ceeded to make a series of statements of a 
most surprising and difficult kind. He de- 
clared that God had a great gift in store for 
men. That the manna from Heaven with 
which their forefathers had been fed was a 
prophetic symbol of a higher kind of food which 
God would one day give them: food which 
would satisfy not merely their bodily needs, 
but those of their complete selves, and par- 
ticipation in which would carry with it the 
gift of eternal life. Moreover, He declared 
that this food was His own flesh and blood, 
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which He would offer for the sins of mankind. 
‘‘T am the bread of life,” He said. “If any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever. 
He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
abideth in Me and I in him, and hath eternal 
life. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in 
you,” and other statements of similar import. 

Very difficult words these. It is little 
wonder that those who heard them were per- 
plexed by them. “ How,” they asked, “can 
He give us His flesh to eat ?” and unable to 
find any satisfactory answer to the question, 
some of them henceforth forsook His company. 
But this was not the case with all. A little 
band of disciples still followed Him. They 
could not understand, but they were willing 
to wait for more light. And they did not wait 
in vain. On the night before His Crucifixion 
a memorable event occurred. As they were 
sitting together with Him at the Paschal meal, 
He took a loaf and blessed and brake it ; just 
what He had done when feeding the multitude 
in the desert; and, distributing it to them, He 
spake the momentous words, “ Take, eat: this 
is My Body, which is given for you ; do this in 
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remembrance of Me.” A little later on He 
took a cup of wine and water and blessed it 
too, and passed it to them with the words, 
“ Drink ye all of this; this is My Blood of the 
New Covenant, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” Then, having sung a 
hymn, they rose up and went out to play their 
respective parts in the world tragedy of 
Gethsemane and Calvary. 

It was a simple ceremony which, taken by 
itself, and enacted on an ordinary occasion, 
might have passed almost unnoticed. But the 
occasion was far from ordinary, it was one 
of most solemn and momentous importance 
—the eve of His crowning struggle with sin 
and death. Nor was it possible for the dis- 
ciples to-take it by itself. They could not 
but place it in the context of the whole of their 
Lord’s teaching and method. More especi- 
ally they could not but connect His acts of 
blessing and breaking with the very similar 
acts which preceded the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. Nor could they fail to connect 
the words which He used with the express 
statements made by Him, immediately after 
the performance of that miracle. He had told 
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them then, “My flesh is meat indeed; My 
blood is drink indeed. He that eateth My 
flesh, and drinketh My blood, abideth in Me, 
and I in Him. Except ye eat My flesh and 
drink My blood, ye have no life in you.” He 
declares now, as He hands them the bread 
and wine which He had blessed, ‘“ This is My 
body, this is My blood.” 

The inference was inevitable. They were 
bound to draw it unless Christ Himself ex- 
pressly explained His words in some different 
sense. But He gave no such explanation. 
His statement was made without qualification 
or mitigation. Some modern theologians have 
tried to explain it away, have tried to maintain 
that He was using a mere metaphor, a mere 
figure of speech. But they can only do so by 
adopting a canon of interpretation which, if 
applied to other fundamental statements of 
His, would destroy the very foundations of 
our belief in His Divine nature and claims. 

The Church has never recognised the legiti- 
macy of this exegesis. She has all along 
drawn the obvious inference that her Lord’s 
emphatic declaration as to the necessity of 
participation in His Flesh and Blood found 
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its sequel in the rite established at the Last 
Supper. She has never held, indeed, that the 
Holy Communion is the only means of partici- 
pation, but she has always held that it is one 
of the chief and necessary means: that the 
partaking of the consecrated bread and wine 
is no mere act of empty symbolism, valuable 
only because of its mental and emotional 
suggestiveness, but that it is the actual re- 
ception of that Divine Food which Christ 
promised to place at the disposal of those 
qualified by faith for its reception. | 

What, then, is the nature of this food ? 
What did Christ mean when He declared that 
He would give men His Flesh and Blood to 
eat and drink? What did He mean when He 
used the words, “‘ Thisis My Body : this is My 
Blood ?”? How far can we advance towards 
an answer to these questions ? 

Plainly His reference could not have been to 
the actual material particles of which His 
earthly body was at the time composed. These 
plainly did not pass into the bread and wine 
which He blessed and brake, nor through them 
into those who ate and drank of that bread 
and wine. Such an interpretation has never 
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been put forward, so far as I know, by any 
intelligent Christian. It is quite unthinkable, 
and need not be discussed. 

But itis to be noticed that the material par- 
ticles of which any human body is composed 
do not constitute its real essence. These are 
constantly changing, but the body remains 
the same. I speak, for instance, of my body 
at the present day as identically the same 
body as that with which I was born, though 
it probably does not include a single material 
particle which it included then. Why do I 
speak of it as the same body? In what does 
its sameness consist ? Analyse the concep- 
tion and we shall find, I think, that only one 
intelligible answer can be given to this ques- 
tion. Its sameness,must consist in the persist- 
ent and continuous action of some principle, 
or law, which uses material particles for its ex- 
pression, which arranges them in a certain 
order, and causes them to act in a particular 
way. It is because this law or principle main- 
tains its identity that my body remains the 
same from birth to death, notwithstanding all 
the material changes to which it is subject. 
It is this law or principle which makes my 
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body what it is, which constitutes its 
essence. 

This is as far as analysis can penetrate. If 
I try to define this law, to say what it is in it- 
self, I find myself baffled. All I can say about 
it is, that it is intertwined with the essential 
constitution of my personal being, that all my 
personal activities imply it and depend upon 
it. I cannot conceive of myself existing as a 
personal being apart from a body, for self- 
consciousness, which is the initial experience of 
such existence, can only arise when I feel, and 
feeling is a function of a sensitive organism, 
of a body. So when I speak of my body, if 
I intend to give anything more than a surface 
meaning to the term, I must mean some 
principle or law which belongs to the essential 
constitution of my manhood, and is an essential 
condition of its maintenance. What that man- 
hood is, what my personal being is, I cannot 
say. Its activity is the ultimate fact and pre- 
supposition of experience, but, just for that 
reason, is incapable of being defined in terms 
of experience. 

It is, then, in the context of this analysis 
that we must understand our Lord’s state- 
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ments with regard to His Body. His promise 
to give His disciples His Body and Blood to 
be their food and drink can only mean a pro- 
mise that He would place means at their 
disposal, the right use of which would enable 
them to participate in the essential principle 
of His manhood, carrying with it that of His 
Personal Life, human and divine. And one, 
at any rate, of these means He specified in 
the most direct manner when, having blessed 
the bread and wine, He used the words: 
“ Take, eat, this is My Body: drink ye all of 
this, this is My Blood.” If words mean any- 
thing, these words must mean that the con- 
secrated bread and wine had been constituted 
by Him as the outer vehicle through which 
the life of His full manhood passed into theirs. 
That just as He had once through the medium 
of five small loaves satisfied the physical needs 
of the hungry multitude, so now through very 
similar means He satisfies their complete needs. 
The gift is the same in both cases, it is the gift 
of His manhood, of His Personal Life. The 
difference in the character of the satisfaction 
attained is due to the difference in conscious- 
ness of need on the part of the recipients, 
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and in the measure of faith achieved by 
them. 

I have referred to the controversies which 
have arisen in connection with the doctrine of 
the Holy Communion, and to the importance 
of establishing a reasonable standpoint from 
which to approach their consideration. These 
controversies reached their stage of acutest 
tension in the sixteenth century, and played 
no small part in the disruptive movement 
which began then, to the woeful detriment of 
Christendom ever since. It is impossible for 
any present day Christian to ignore them. 
They force themselves upon his attention by 
their evil effects: by the dissension which 
they still cause, and even more by the dis- 
credit into which they have brought the whole 
sacramental conception. The strongly marked 
tendency of modern Protestantism to develop 
on unsacramental or even anti-sacramental 
lines can to some extent be explained by the 
reluctance of its theologians to embroil them- 
selves in disputes which in the past have 
yielded such bitter fruits. No one who sets 


~¢ store by Christianity as a historical revela- 


tion can regard this tendency without grave 
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anxiety. For the sacramental principle, as I 
have tried to show, is intertwined with the 
essential texture of such a revelation, and 
its rejection must result in a gradual weaken- 
ing and disintegration of this texture. Non- 
sacramental Christianity is bound sooner or 
later to become non-historical Christianity. 

Now it is to be noticed that controversial 
discussion has centred mainly around the ques- 
tion of the mode and manner in which Christ 
manifests His Presence in the Holy Communion. 
The fact of His Presence, the fact that this 
ordinance is an effective means of grace, a 
means, that is, by which Christ’s Life is im- 
parted to faithful recipients, was not questioned 
by the Protestant protagonists of the six- 
teenth century, nor did it fail to find clear re- 
cognition in the formularies of the new religious 
organisations which embodied their views. In 
other words, the main question debated then 
and since is just that which the Jews asked in © 
days gone by, “ How can this man give us 
His Flesh to eat ?” 

This question “how” admits of no com- 
plete answer. The relation between the gift 
of Christ’s manhood and the material vehicle 
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through which it is conveyed baffles analysis 
and definition, just as does that between the 
same manhood and the changing material 
particles of which His earthly body was com- 
posed. We look at the infant lyimg in the 
manger cradle at Bethlehem and we ask, 
“ How can God use that weak and puny form 
as the home of His presence?” We look at 
the consecrated bread and wine and we ask 
the same question. But to neither question 
can any final answer be forthcoming. When 
Roman theology explains the relation by the 
theory of Transubstantiation, or when Lutheran 
theology explains it by that of Consubstanti- 
ation, or when Calvinism conjectures that the 
reception of the bread and wine is the divinely 
appointed occasion for that of Christ’s Body 
and Blood, we may weigh the arguments by 
which these different theories are supported, 
and accord to one or other of them some 
measure of agreement. But such agreement 
remains on the level of opinion; it can never 
rise to that of conviction. It is one thing to 
say, “ This is a useful account of the matter ; 
it may help to safeguard and deepen appreci- 
ation of a vital truth.” It is quite another 
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thing to say, “ This is an adequate explanation 
of the truth itself, the one and only explana- 
tion which is permissible.” The first state- 
ment we can consider on its merits; to the 
second we are bound emphatically to demur. 
For we have to do here with an ultimate fact 
of experience which, like all ultimate facts, 
may be indicated but cannot be defined : with 
a mysterious life process which, like all such 
processes, defies intellectual analysis. But it 
is a fact, and a process, of the most momentous 
practical importance. The poor woman who 
touched the Lord’s Body and felt the thrill of 
health and strength passing through her, and 
knew that she was healed, did not ask to have 
it explained to her how that touch had effected 
her cure. Had she asked she would have 
asked in vain. Christ would not have ex- 
plained it to her, and no one else could. But 
the only fact which concerned her was that 
she was cured, and of that fact she had the 
assurance of living experience. 

Just in the same way, when we approach 
Christ present in the Holy Communion, it does 
not concern us to penetrate into the mysteries 
of the workings of the Incarnate Life. We 
| M 2 
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come, so far as we come worthily, conscious 
of deep-seated needs. We have the assurance 
of His words, and of nineteen hundred years 
of Christian experience, that through faithful 
reception we can attain satisfaction of these 
needs. We eat and drink, and that experience 
becomes our own. We become increasingly 
conscious that our sinful bodies are being made 
clean by His Body, and our souls washed in 
His precious blood, that He dwells in us and 
we in Him, that the vital links are renewed 
by which we are bound to Him and He to us. 
The whole doctrine of the Holy Communion, so 
far as it vitally concerns us, is summed up in 
the peasant woman’s simple words: “I went 
up to the altar empty, I came back full.” 
The dominating consciousness of the early 
Christians was that of the real Presence of 
Christ in the members of His Body. It was 
this consciousness which enabled them to face 
obloquy and opposition and bitter persecution, 
not merely with resignation, but with the 
joyous confidence which comes from assur- 
ance of final victory. They knew themselves 
to be Christ-bearers, leaven centres of His 
Life. Christ was working in them and acting 
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through them. Their sole function was to let 
Him work and act, to submit themselves as 
willing instruments of His power, to oppose 
no obstacle of self-will to its prevalence in 
their lives. If they did this they knew that 
the leaven was bound to spread, was bound to 
permeate the surrounding mass. The law of 
its growth was as inevitable and assured as 
that which causes an acorn, placed under suit- 
able conditions, to develop into an oak. 
‘“* Live the life and let it work,” that is the 
ultimate law of all true Christian propaganda. 
The Church lives, and therefore grows, just so 
far as her members recognise this law and 
conform themselves to its requirements. It 
was because the consciousness of the real 
Presence of Christ within her early members 
was vivid and dominating, it was because they 
concentrated their main efforts on allowing 
the Indwelling Life to express itself through 
their personal and corporate activities, it was 
because they lived the life, that it worked such 
astonishing results. The learned scoffed, the 
highly placed were contemptuous, the mob 
howled execrations, the officials of the Empire 
gradually assumed an attitude of bitter and 
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remorseless hostility. But these world powers 
found themselves confronted with a power far 
greater than their own. In vain did philo- 
sophers use their weapons of destructive 
criticism and argument. Living experience 
is not produced by argument, and cannot be 
affected by it. In vain flood after flood of 
blood-stained persecution swept over the 
Church. These but served to purify and ener- 
gise the growth they were intended to destroy. 
The words of Her Divine Head proved them- 
selves true: ‘‘ Whosoever shall fall upon that 
stone shall be broken to pieces ; but on whom- 
soever it shall fall it will scatter him as dust.” 
The Roman Empire incurred this fate. It 
gradually disintegrated and decayed and be- 
came a thing of the past. Its healthy energies 
passed into the New Society, and, assimilated 
into its organised life, were instrumental in its 
further growth. Over the whole of Western 
Kurope that growth extended, and gradually 
clothed itself in the highest and most pro- 
gressive civilisation the world has ever seen. 
As it was in the past, so it is still. Christi- 
anity will grow and spread, it will become the 
salt and leaven of our social life, its purifying 
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and vitalising principle, just so far and only 
so far as Christians recognise that their primary 
and all-embracing function is to live the life 
and let it work; just so far as they are lively 
members of Christ’s Body, each in his parti- 
cular place and station a sacrament of His Life, 
an outward means through which that Life 
passes into lives prepared for its reception. 
Here we get at the very heart of the matter. 
It much behoves us Churchmen to ask our- 
selves whether the slow progress of the Church’s 
cause, the apparent failure and disappoint- 
ment of which we complain in our Home and 
Foreign Mission work, is not due to our lack 
of appreciation of the fundamental character 
of this law. 

Is it any wonder, for instance, that the work 
of converting the heathen to Christianity, 
especially those of civilised and cultured races, 
makes small progress, when the mass of pro- 
fessing Christians with whom they have to do 
present no standard of life which attracts their 
admiration and adhesion? It is our traders 
and soldiers and officials in foreign lands who 
ought to be our missionaries, Christ-bearers to 
the people there. It is through them that 
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His Life should pass into the lives of those 
who touch them in daily intercourse. The 
official missionary has an important part to 
play. It is his function to teach and interpret 
and organise. But his work will be effective 
only so far as those to whom he speaks have 
already touched the living Christ, and have 
felt the thrill of His power passing into them, 
through the agency of men whose wills are 
dominated by His. 

Is it any wonder, again, that great masses of 
our fellow countrymen remain callous and in- 
different to the Christian appeal, when the 
type of manhood displayed by many professing 
Churchmen, even by active and interested 
Churchmen, lacks those strong and virile 
graces which so conspicuously marked the 
manhood of Christ: when, in other words, 
the activities of the indwelling Christ are so 
woefully crippled and distorted by their selfish- 
ness and smallness and self-assertion and self- 
will ? It is of little service inviting people to 
participate in the sacramental ordinances of | 
the Church if we deny them that primary 
participation of which we are the ordained 
channels, the living touch with the living 
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Christ dwelling in us and acting through us. 
We are sent to live the life, not to talk the 
talk. The talk has its place, but it is quite a 
subordinate and secondary place. The life is 
the all-important matter. It cannot but radi- 
ate from personal centres of its power, and pass 
into the hearts of those who are capable of 
receiving it. When these have touched the 
living Christ we can tell them what that touch 
means, and what it implies. But the touch 
itself is effected by deed far more than by 
word: through the medium of personal kind- 
ness, and sympathy, and service far more than 
through that of vocal utterance. 

Is it any wonder, once more, that the social 
claim of the Church, her claim to leadership 
in movements which make for human better- 
ment and enlightenment, should be so lightly 
regarded, when her own organised activities 
are far inferior in efficiency to those of many 
forms of secular society? The Church at- 
tracted the best men in her early days, not 
because her members talked about social prob- 
lems, but because they faced them and dealt 
with them. Not because they made speeches, 
and ventilated theories, and passed resolutions, 
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but because, as a united and organised body, 
they grappled at once ina hand-to-hand conflict 
with the forces of sin and suffering which they 
found at work in their midst. Not because 
they speculated about the nature of the King- 
dom of God which was one day to be established 
here on earth, but because they were seen to 
be taking practical steps of a systematic and 
far-reaching kind to deal with the obstacles 
which stand in the way of its establishment. 
It was the Church demonstrating her Divine 
Life by her social efficiency and influence, the 
Church as an organised centre of health and 
enlightenment placed in the mass of human 
suffering and need, which laid her spell upon 
the best manhood of the age and gradually 
annexed it to her fold. For many centuries 
her social leadership was undisputed. Under 
her auspices our modern civilisation sprang 
into being. Its best activities and institutions 
owe their origin to her initiative, and their 
development to her fostering care. Our whole 
system of marriage, of education, of poor 
relief, of hospitals, of representative govern- 
ment, all the main strands of the texture of our 
‘social and political life were woven into it by 
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the Church. When the Church shows herself 
capable of performing a similar function in 
these twentieth century days, when to men 
perplexed and disheartened by apparently in- 
soluble problems she comes with a message of 
hope and deliverance, voiced not so much by 
word as by effective deeds, she will be given 
once more her rights of leadership. The best 
men will gladly respond to her call and enrol 
themselves in her service. But this is the 
primary and altogether necessary condition of 
success. I repeat what I have already said. 
Before Churchmanship can hope to _ re- 
Christianise England, it must itself be 
re-Christianised. 
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